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FOREWORD 


This little book, which corrects serious errors in California 
histories, I regard as authoritative and worthy permanent place 
in all our libraries. For ten years the author has been engaged 
in the most careful historical research work on all matters to 
which the book gives consideration. He has discovered and 
given to the public in his many newspaper articles and pam- 
phlets important historical facts in California pioneer history 
hitherto unknown; and which no other person probably ever 
would have brought to light. I have carefully preserved in 
available form in the University archives all of his articles con- 
cerning the College of California and the University of Cal- 
ifornia; and I, along with many others, am hoping to welcome 
an early publication of them in the re-shaped form which they 
are to have in his forthcoming book, ““The Origin and Devel- 
opment of the University of California.” This will make it 
possible for them to find place not only on the shelves of all 
California libraries but also in leading libraries throughout the 
country. The need for the author’s proposed book on ““Church 
Beginnings in California” is one which it is hoped he will meet 
soon also. In the meantime this book will serve to correct, in 
the only way in which they can be corrected, a large number 
of mistakes which are likely to have considerable repetition. 
Although merely a comment on another book, this book has 
been so written as not only to correct those mistakes but also to 
give a large amount of valuable information relating not only 
to the things considered but incidentally to other events in our 
history. 

J. C. RowE.t, 
Librarian Emeritus and Untversity Archivist. 


Berkeley, California, September 24, 1927. 





CHAPTER? 
INTRODUCTORY 


There came from the press a few months ago a book with the 
title, ““The Presbyterian Church In California, 1849-1927”. 
It records a great and noble work on the part of a church which 
has had a leading and splendid part in the moulding of our 
state—a work for which every citizen should be truly grateful. 
I have read this book with interest, but have wished, as I have 
read, that more care had been taken in its preparation. In ad- 
dition to many minor inaccuracies, there are some statements 
and claims which are astounding—especially concerning church 
beginnings in San Francisco and elsewhere in California, early- 
day educational movements, the College of California, and the 
University of California in its origin. The short chapter on 
“*Educational Work”’ is so faulty in its statements and leads 

- to so many wrong inferences that I cannot persuade myself that 
it would be right to allow that chapter and a few other declar- 
ations here and there in the book to stand without comment. 


The publisher of this history, ““The Grafton Press’, New 
York, says, concerning it: ““Altogether this book will doubtless 
stand as the history of the Presbyterian Church in California 
for many years to come; and it ought to be read by every Christ- 
ian who is desirous of knowing the beginnings of the Protestant 
Church in the state.” 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing that this book 
gives the story of the beginnings of the Protestant Church in 
California. That was neither the intent nor the plan. After a 
short chapter on ““The Spanish Background’? and one on 
“American Beginnings’, the remaining chapters are devoted to 
the Presbyterian Church. There is, of course, much concern- 
ing the local churches in which no large number of persons out- 
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side the denomination will be interested. But there are several 
chapters of wider interest, such as: ‘“The Orient in California’’, 
“Spanish Work In California”, “San Francisco Theological 
Seminary”, “The Union With The Cumberland Church’, 
“The Work Of The Women’’, and ““The Educational Work’’. 
Although these chapters deal, except incidentally, with no work 
other than the Presbyterian, one realizes as he reads them that 
he is getting valuable California history (Presbyterian Church 
history), is coming in touch with personalities and organizations 
which have served nobly toward making California what she is 
today and what she is to be tomorrow. California histories 
have dealt so sparingly with the churches that there is no ade- 
quate conception of the important part which they as organized 
bodies, and many of the leaders therein, have had in moulding 
our state. Church histories are accordingly worth while and 
should be welcomed. 


With the desire that the influence and achievements of the 
Presbyterian Church in California should be set forth in widely 
available permanent form the “Synod of California’’ constitut- 
ed a “Committee on Publication’’, which secured for that pur- 
pose the Rev. Arthur Edward Wicher, D. D., “Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation” in ‘‘San Francisco Theological 
Seminary’. Professor Wicher, a scholarly man, highly es- 
teemed not only in his own denomination but widely in others, 
gave himself for many months to the work, without compensa- 
tion, and the book thus prepared was “‘published by the order 
of the Synod’. Of course the synod committee was wholly 
unaware of the many errors, historically, and otherwise, in this 
book; nor was the author in the writing of it conscious that he 
was making them. The book was prepared and published with 
the highly laudable desire to set forth the influence and achieve- 
ments of the Presbyterian Church in California, and with no 
other intent than that it should be accurate. 
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Nevertheless, both by statement and implication, this 1927 
publication materially alters considerable California history 
down through the years from 1849. It is especially faulty in 
the impression which it makes concerning Protestant church be- 
ginnings in San Francisco. Altogether, by incorrect statements 
and by that which is left unstated, the picture which is given of 
those beginnings is very unsatisfactory. This is due partly to 
the fact that the book was not intended to be other than a Pres- 
byterian history, and also to the fact that everything had to be 
stated very briefly; it is owing also in part to what is an evident 
fact that the author, theretofore with only slight knowledge of 
Protestant church beginnings in San Francisco and all Califor- 
nia, and of early educational movements, entered upon the work 
without any adequate study and hurriedly carried it to comple- 
tion. I do not believe that he or any one else will desire this 
book to stand as what will be taken by the uninformed to be a 
correct and adequate setting forth of church beginnings both 
in San Francisco and elsewhere in California—nor of the pio- 
neer educational movements to which it gives brief considera- 
tion. 

I was up in the Sierra Nevada mountains when I first saw 
newspaper mention of this book, and (quoted as the words of 
the book), read in the newspaper article: ‘“The first period was 
one of great difficulty because of the mad rush for gold, and it 
left little of permanent value because so many promising settle- 
ments were later abandoned; yet even during this period Pres- 
byterians founded a college which later developed into the pres- 
ent great University of California.”” I declared immediately to 
friends that the author of the book never said it; that no person 
of his knowledge and spirit could have said it; that a statement 
so erroneous could not have come from such a source. 


A study of the newspaper article, not quite half a column, 
indicated that it had not come from the hands of the ordinary 
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newspaper reporter, from any one on the staff regularly; but 
that apparently it had been prepared by some one attached in 
some special capacity to the Presbyterian Church, who was 
making report of the meetings of the General Assembly; or, if 
not that, had written this one article at least. The book was 
not on sale in Berkeley, on my return from the mountains, nor 
was it in any of our libraries. I telephoned to a Presbyterian 
friend who stated that he had the book and would gladly lend 
it to me at once. When I showed my friend the newspaper 
words just quoted he remarked: “‘He did say something like 
that.” As I read the book I found the foundations slipping 
from under so many of the early-day achievements of other 
denominations, both with respect to what each had done alone 
and in cooperation with Presbyterians and others, that I began 
to feel that the facts concerning these important events ought to 
be given to the public, especially in California, without delay; 
for here was a book which counterfeited history,—though, as 
already stated, with good intent and unconsciously. Some of 
these errors I knew would be made manifest when my book, 
*“The Origin and Development of the University of Califor- 
nia’, would be published not many months hence, but many 
others would not, inasmuch as they were not in the scope of 
that book. Hence these articles at this time, the facts of which 
will be greatly elaborated and added to next year and published 
in book form with the title, “Church Beginnings in California.” 


Very few of the errors in this Presbyterian history can be 
corrected by a mere declaration that they are errors. Often 
this book states in a few words or in a few lines that which re- 
quires even much more space than will be taken in these articles. 
The author says that it has been his endeavor on the pages of 
his book to make the past live again. If it be a fact that he 
has in many instances not only failed to make it live again, but 
has given us at times something that was not the past, it is no 
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short and easy task to make that evident, to show the errors; 
and, if possible, make the real past live again. But that, the 
present writer regards as the task now before him. 


Inasmuch as nothing can be taken out of its setting, because 
of the risk of a wrong interpretation of it for that reason by 
readers, there must be more quotation than would otherwise be 
necessary, and wherever comment is made it must be with 
strict endeavor not to misconstrue. Quotations often, accord- 
ingly, include some statement not relevant to the matter just then 
considered, and yet requiring comment and explanation, lest a 
mistake, because passed by, be taken by the readers as correct. 
Necessarily also, to avoid mis-representation or misunderstand- 
ing, some leading facts will have to be stated more than once. 


WW ea 
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CHAPTER II. 


STATEMENT OF ERRORS 


Before taking into consideration separately and in detail the 
erroneous declarations in this book, definite intimation or indica- 
tion of some of the leading declarations will be given, so that 
readers may realize the need for the articles which will follow. 
This book makes the claim that “‘the Presbyterians were indeed 
the pioneers of the college idea on the Pacific Coast’’—which 
is far from the facts. It claims also that “‘the initiative” of the 
college movement in California early in 1849 “‘came from the 
Presbyterians’ —but it did not. It claims unwarrantedly for 
Presbyterians the larger share in the founding and upbuilding 
of the College of California, and tells us along with many 
other astounding errors that Dr. John Le Conte, the first pro- 
fessor selected for the University, came to the University from 
a professorship in the College of California and that he was a 
Presbyterian minister. It seeks to dim (or does dim without 
seeking) the honor a Baptist layman has long had of establish- 
ing the first free public school in San Francisco and accordingly 
in all California. It claims Mills College in such a manner that 
what it says concerning it if carried to the logical conclusion 
would put that long-time undenominational educational institu- 
tion under Unitarian auspices today. And as a climax, or 
rather an anti-climax, we are told that Dr. David McClure’s 
Military Academy in Oakland—a private institution—‘‘was an- 
other famous Presbyterian institution.” 

Turning from educational to ecclesiastical affairs, we find for 
example (among the many misleading and inadequate state- 
ments) immediately following mention of the founding of St. 


John’s Presbyterian Church in Berkeley, these words: ‘“The 
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result was the city of Berkeley henceforth had two churches 
close to the University, the First Church, now located in its 
vast, new building, which from this time onward became the 
theologically conservative church of the city, and St. John’s 
Church, which hived off from the parent organization and be- 
came the liberal church.” 


Persons not acquainted with the location of the churches in 
Berkeley would conclude from that statement that the only 
churches close to the University were Presbyterian churches, and 
that the only theologically conservative church in Berkeley was 
the First Presbyterian. As to conservatism this may be cor- 
rect. 


The mistakes in this Presbyterian Church History which are 
most serious in their consequences and which will be considered 
in other chapters in detail, relate to Protestant church beginnings 
in San Francisco and elsewhere in California, to the claim that 
Presbyterians were the pioneers of the college idea on the 
Pacific coast; and the relation of Presbyterians to the College 
of California and the University of California. These con- 
siderations will be followed by brief presentation of the facts 
concerning Mills College and the First Free Public School in 
San Francisco. It is because of these principal mistakes that 
this little book has been written. 


Attention will be given now to errors that are not so vitally 
bad as those which demand detailed consideration. Among 
the mistakes which are not so vital are those mentioned now as 
follows: 


This book, concerning which comment now is made, presents 
to its readers, and indexes, two pioneer New School Presbyter- 
jan ministers by the name of Brayton—“Isaac H. Brayton,”’ 
and “J. W. Brayton”; and assigns to the latter, who never 
existed, a share of the important work of the former. It states 
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that the real Mr. Brayton reached California late in the winter 
of 1850-’51, whereas his arrival was in July 1850. It states 
that he took charge of the Independent Presbyterian Church at 
San Jose in the spring of 1851, although the actual date was 
in October 1850. It lists him as president of the College 
School in Oakland, although he was merely the principal. 


On one page the book calls the Rev. Dr. S. H. Willey, who 
was one of the founders of the College of California, “the act- 
ing president of the University of California;’’ and on another, 
“the first vice-president of the University”’; and, on yet another, 
“the vice-president of the College of California,’-—thus con- 
fusing the University and the College, and assigning to Dr. 
Willey a relation which he never sustained. The first mention 
of Dr. S. H. Willey is, ““The Reverend Samuel G. Willey, D. 
D., L. L. D.’’, and the name is indexed as “‘S. G.”’ instead of 
Pr ke o hag 


It is claimed that Dr. Willey established the first English 
school in Monterey, although there were two or three schools 
there before he opened his in 1849—one as early as 1847. * 


It is stated: “So far as we know, the earliest Presbyterian 
Sabbath School established in the state was that opened by Dr. 
Willey in the presidio of Monterey for the benefit of Mexican 
children.”” But Dr. Willey did not establish a Sabbath School 


in Monterey until Sunday, April 14, 1850, more than a year 
after his arrival, and when it was established it was not Pres- 


*—The school at Monterey which was opened early in April 1847 and 
continued for three months was one of the earliest after California came 
into the possession of the United States. It owed its existence mainly to 
the Rev. Walter Colton, the New England Congregational minister who 
had been detached by Commodore Stockton from his chaplaincy on board 
one of the naval vessels and assigned to shore duty as alcalde. Historic 
“Colton Hall’, in which the constitutional convention was held, was built 
by him out of the surplus funds of his office and by the labor of men serv- 
ing sentences in jail. It was patterned after the New England Academy 
building and was designed for school and other public purposes. In an 
early issue of California’s first newspaper, of which Mr. Colton was the 
editor, he stated that it was his determination to remind the people of the 
importance of the public school until one should be established in Monterey : 
and to advocate such a system of public instruction as would bring the 
means of a good practical education to every child in California, 
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byterian; it was undenominational. The first Presbyterian Sun- 
day School in California was established in 1849 either in Ben- 
icia or San Francisco. The Rev. Albert Williams states in 
“A Pioneer Pastorate’’, that he organized the Sunday School 
of the First Presbyterian Church of San Francisco on the 11th 
of June, 1849. Presumably one was organized at an earlier 
date at Benicia by the Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge who began 
work there early in March, more than two months before Mr. 
Williams began in San Francisco. The Sunday School estab- 
lished by the Rev. J. W. Douglas at San Jose the last of 


March 1849 was undenominational. 


The Methodists established the first Sunday Schools in Cal- 


ifornia—one in San Francisco in May, 1847. 


One of the curiously remarkable and inexplicable mistakes 
in this Presbyterian Church history relates to Howard Presby- 
terian Church, San Francisco, originally called ‘‘Howard 
Street Presbyterian Church.”” The church was organized by 
the Rev. S. H. Willey on the 15th of September, 1850. Its 
first building was under construction when the great conflagra- 
tion of May the 3rd, 1851, occurred. The building escaped 
destruction at that time, as it did also in the second great fire, 
that of June 23, one week after it was dedicated. This and 
much more is set forth in Dr. Willey’s history of the church, a 
book of 171 pages, which was published in the year 1900; and 
yet we are told in this 1927 history that the building was de- 
stroyed at the hour of service the day of that second conflagra- 
ion. Dr. Willey had told on the pages of his history of the 
sorrowful condition in which the church found itself after the 
first great disaster, many of the subscribers to the building fund 
having been ruined financially, and the church edifice far from 
completion. He remarked further: ““There was no church 
building society in those days to look to in an emergency. To 
ask for new subscriptions then would have been absurd. At 
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the same time to stop the work would destroy confidence in our 
enterprise. The rate of interest was in those days so very high 
that it almost forbade the thought of borrowing. Inquiry was 
made, however, and a man found who was willing to lend the 
money, but only on personal security. When it came to that, 
two members of the board of trustees stepped forward and of- 
fered to sign a note as security. That settled the question. 
The money ($4000) was obtained and the work went on.” 
The building was finished in a few weeks, was dedicated on 
the 15th of June, and was used for many years. But this 
1927 history, stating that it was burned the Sunday after ded- 
ication, makes the following adaptation of Dr. Willey’s state- 
ment concerning the completion of the unfinished building and 
applies it to the construction of another building: ““There was 
no church building society to which to appeal in an emergency, 
and it was impossible to ask for new subscriptions from the 
friends of the church. But at this time two members of the 
board of trustees stepped forward and offered to sign a note as 
security. Thus the money was obtained and the work went 


on. 


Evidently Dr. Willey’s book was in the hands of the writer 
of the 1927 history, and yet this remarkable jumble is given. 


The Church in San Francisco which lost its house of wor- 
ship in June, 1851, at the hour for the morning service was the 
First Presbyterian—which, situate on Stockton street between 
Broadway and Pacific, had been dedicated on the 19th of 
January. 

This history, after mentioning the fact that Howard Presby- 
terian Church, was first named “Howard Street Presbyterian 
Church’’, makes the statement that ‘‘later, when the church was 
moved to another street, the word “ ‘street’ was dropped’’. 
But no church building was ever erected on Howard street. 


The building which was dedicated in 1851—the first building 
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—was on the corner of Natoma and Jayne streets—the latter, 
now New Montgomery. Dr. Willey wrote in 1899 concern- 
ing location and change of name: ‘‘Mr. Howard gave the 
lot for our church, fronting on Howard street, but on exam- 
ining it for building it proved unfit in the ungraded condition 
of all the surrounding territory, and we got the lot changed 
to those we used fronting on Natoma street. Many years after 
our church built anew on Mission street, and a Presbyterian 
church was built on Howard street, out beyond the old Mis- 
sion, which was called by that name, causing some confusion, 


our church got leave of the legislature to take the name simply 
of ‘Howard Presbyterian Church.’ ”’ 


On the 15th of September 1850, the day the church was 
organized, and when it was expecting to build on Howard 
street, the recorded action concerning the name was: ““We do 
hereby give to the Church the name, “The Howard Street Pres- 
byterian Church, San: Francisco.’ ’» Mianifestly the organiza- 
tion was so chartered and continued to be so called for many 
years. 


The other “Howard Street Presbyterian Church”? in San 
Francisco was an Old School organization, located between 


2|st and 22d streets. 


On another of the pages of this history we read: “In a pre- 
vious chapter we have already dealt with the founding of the 
church of 1849, namely, the First and Howard Churches of 
San Francisco, and the churches of Benicia and Marysville.” 

Howard Church, however, as already stated, was founded 
in September 1850, and the Marysville Church in November 
of the same year. Elsewhere in the book the correct dates are 
given. 


We find further in this history the statement that the Rev. 
J. W. Douglas, one of the first group of missionaries, was on 
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an exploring trip in the southern part of the state in 1857 and 
spent considerable time at work in Los Angeles, although Mr. 
Douglas had returned permanently to the Atlantic states in 
May 1855. The Home Missionary Magazine for “April 
1857” is quoted in this connection: ““This has been in many 
respects a foreign mission, inasmuch as it required him to pass 
months isolated from such society as an American minister 
would find agreeable.” 

The magazine made this observation when Mr. Douglas was 
in Southern California in 1851. However, his presence in Los 
Angeles that year, is held by this church history as only seem- 
ingly probable. 

As the representative of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety Mr. Douglas conducted for some time late in 1850 and 
early in 1851 the first regular Protestant church services in 
Los Angeles. The American Home Missionary Magazine, 
various letters, and articles in the pioneer paper, ““The Pacific’, 
make this indisputable. The Rev. J. W. Brier, a Methodist 
minister, who came across the plains in 1850, held one or two 
services in Los Angeles in June 1850. Apparently Mr. Doug- 
las was in Los Angeles most of the time from November 1850 
to June 1851, when he was called back to San Francisco to 
help establish ““The Pacific’’—the pioneer church paper. 

Apparently the first Protestant preaching in Los Angeles 
was in the spring of 1850 by the Rev. Frederick Buel, the 
secretary of the American Bible Society. The Rev. J. L. 
Woods, in his book, ““The California Pioneer Decade of 
1849,” calls this “the first Presbyterian preaching in Los An- 
geles.”” But Mr. Buel went to Los Angeles as the represent- 
ative of the Bible Society and his preaching was gospel preach- 
ing—not denominational preaching. Letters yet in existence 
show that Secretary Buel was about to leave San Francisco 
early in February 1850 for Bible Society work in Southern 
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California and that he was there not later than the first week 
in March, and held church services at that time. 


The date of the establishing in San Francisco by the Synod 
of California of a “grammar school”, which was developed 
soon into “City College’, is given as 1856, when it was in fact 
1859; and the mistake is not simply a typographical one. 

It is stated that the Presbyterian monthly magazine, the 
Pacific Expositor, which was established by the Rev. Dr. 
Scott and published for nearly three years, was begun in 1860. 
It was in July 1859. 

It is stated that the first issue of The Pacific, the pioneer 
church paper which was edited and published jointly by Con- 
gregationalists and New School Presbyterians, was on the first 
of September 1851. The first number was printed on the first 
of August, and its issuance marks a memorable day in Califor- 
nia church history. Although it is not definitely stated the nat- 
ural inference from another statement concerning The Pacific 
will be that it continued to be published thus jointly down to 
1870, whereas the Congregationalists assumed sole management 
in 1863. 

It is stated that the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt began his work 
as “‘city chaplain’’ in San Francisco in December 1848, al- 
though it was begun on the 2d of November—something too 
memorable, all things considered, to allow an error of even a 
few weeks as to date. 

It is stated that Horace Bushnell made his memorable search 
for an ideal site for the College of California in the winter of 
1856-57, although Bushnell began his work on the 14th of 
July 1856 and finished it on the 3d of January 1857. It is 
stated that Dr. Bushnell wavered between a site at East Oak- 
land and one near Napa although he had never seen the pro- 
posed Napa site until months after it was evident that the 
Oakland site could not be procured on satisfactory terms. 
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It is stated that Professor Henry Durant selected the site of 
the College of California in Berkeley, which is now a part of 
the University campus. But it was the trustees who made the 
selection. Attention was first called to it as an ideal site by 
Captain Simmons, a pioneer settler. Professor Durant was the 
first to view it—at Captain Simmons’ suggestion, and it stood 
as his favorite from the day he first saw it; but he did not select 
it. Other members of the board of trustees viewed it soon after 
Professor Durant first looked it over; all liked it greatly, but it 
was set aside as undesirable because of an insufficient supply 
of flowing water. After Dr. Bushnell had made his search 
and recommendations and had returned to his home in the East, 
the trustees ascertained through an engineer that sufficient water 
could be developed; and then Professor Durant, under board 
direction, led in securing the several small tracts comprised in 
the whole tract which was at first 124 acres, increased soon to 


140, and in 1864 to 160. * 


It is stated further, erroneously, that the board of trustees of 
the College of California formally adopted the Berkeley site az 
a meeting thereon in April, 1860, although it was adopted on 
the first of March, 1858—confusing thus the consecration of 
the grounds on ‘‘Founders’ Rock’’, on the University campus 
on the 16th of April, 1860, with the formal adoption at a 


*—John B. Felton’s oration at the memorial services for Professor Durant 
in Oakland in 1875 was in the part that related to the selection of the 
College site largely imaginative. Professor William Carey Jones’ history of 
the University and newspaper articles almost perennially serve to perpetu- 
ate this beautiful fiction,—that Professor Durant, in search one day for an 
ideal site, passed over ground untrodden by man, viewed and rejected site 
after site, and finally standing entranced on the Berkeley hills exclaimed 
“Hureka, I have found it!” and then, as spacious buildings loomed up 
before him and dim figures of young men and young women came in long 
procession into vision, gave ‘‘Hail!’’—-welcoming thus “to the treasures 
of science and the delights of learning generations unborn.” It was a 
jumble of Horace Bushnells’ search, after the Berkeley site had been 
viewed and rejected, with things which happened before that more pro- 
saically. Sons of Captain Simmons, who are residing now in Oakland, 
state that their father in later years told several times about taking Pro- 
fessor Durant one day in the ’50’s out from his home on the banks of 
Strawberry Creek down along the hillsides and how at a point not far 
from the old Library building he put his cane down to earth forcefully 
and declared with emphasis: “Durant, this is the place for the College!” 
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meeting of the trustees in San Francisco more than two years 
before. 


It is stated that the College of California donated all its 
property to the state for University purposes, whereas the dona- 
tion was only of the 160 acre tract in Berkeley. 


It is stated that six years was the entire period of the life of 
the College of California, although it began its regular collegiate 
work in September 1860 and ended it in June 1869. 

Mentioning the fact that many of the pioneer ministers in 
connection with their work in 1849 and early in 1850 con- 
_ ducted schools, finding a great need for them, this history states: 
“The earliest schools established after the incorporation of Cal- 
ifornia in United States territory, which did not melt away in 
the gold rush, were those established by Presbyterian ministers.”’ 
But the rush to the mines which scattered the schools and other 
institutions was before these ministers had arrived. 


The erroneous statement that Mr. Thomas Douglas, who 
taught a school in San Francisco early in 1848, was an original 
member of the Independent Presbyterian Church at San Jose, 
would not appear to the general reader, of any particular con- 
sequence; and yet that mistake could be used as one link in a 
chain of argument which might materially alter one of the 
most important events in 1849 and 1850 relating to higher 
education in California. Thomas Douglas, a Yale College 
graduate, a student for the ministry at Andover Theological 
Seminary, a Congregational licentiate, but not an ordained min- 
ister, in California as early as 1847, one who had part in the 
first college movement in California in 1849 and 1850, was a 
charter member of the First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco and a deacon therein from August 5, 1849 to Nov- 
ember 6, 1850. He united with the San Jose church on the 
12th of January 1851. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PROTESTANT CHURCH BEGINNINGS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


In this chapter there will be no attempt to set forth in any 
adequate manner Protestant church beginnings in San Fran- 
cisco. “These beginnings will be mentioned only as they relate 
to the statements and omissions in this Presbyterian history, 
from which no one would have the least idea that other denom- 
inations had been doing fine work in San Francisco before the 
Rev. Mr. Williams began work and organized the First Presby- 
terian Church on the 20th of May, 1849. Inasmuch as these 
chapters are comment on this Presbyterian history, considera- 
tion will be given first to the Presbyterian beginnings, and to 
statements and omissions relating thereto, made by the history. 


PRESBYTERIAN BEGINNINGS 


The Presbyterian foundations in San Francisco were laid by 
the Rev. Albert Williams who reached the city on the first of 
April, 1849, by the ““Oregon”—the second steamer to bring 
in the thousands who rushed hither that year because of the 
discovery of gold. The first Sunday after his arrival, which 
Sunday was the 8th of April, 1849, Mr. Williams, preached 
in the morning and evening for the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who 
as city chaplain had been conducting from the second of Nov- 
ember, 1848, undenominational services in the Public Institute 
building on Portsmouth Square. Mr. Hunt desired to be away 
from the city that Sunday and invited Mr. Williams to take 
his pulpit. The following Sunday, the 15th of April, Mr. 
Willams was at Benicia, where he assisted the Rev. Sylvester 
Woodbridge, one of the most heroically devoted ministers Cal- 
ifornia ever had, in the organizing of a church, Old School 
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Presbyterian, which, although long out of existence, stands in 
history as the first of that order organized in California. 
The writer of this article never thinks of the work which Mr. 
Woodbridge did for twenty years in Benicia and later in San 
Francisco as editor and publisher of ““The Occident’’, the 
Presbyterian Church paper, without laying in spirit a wreath 
upon his grave. 


Some time between the 15th of April, 1849, and the first 
of May, a conference on the part of a few persons was held 
for the consideration of the organization of a Presbyterian 
church in San Francisco. Definite steps toward organization, 
however, were not taken until some time after the first of May. 
On the 13th of May, according to the statements by Mr. Wil- 
liams in his book, “‘A Pioneer Pastorate’’, he conducted services 
in the school house, and preached there his ‘‘first sermon—pre- 
paratory to the church organization.””’ The following Sunday, 
May 20, 1849, the church was formally organized. One of 
the six charter members was Mr. Frederick Billings, a New 
England Congregationalist, who had become acquainted with 
Mr. Williams on the veyage on the ““Oregon’”’ and whom he 
had begun to highly esteem. Mr. Billings had no sectarian or 
denominational spirit; he believed that the interests of society 
on California shores called on men to take a definite and open 
stand for righteousness —- and it has been written that 
he and others during the voyage on the ‘‘Oregon’’ agreed to 
unite with the first church which should be organized in San 
Francisco after they landed. Whether that is correct or not 
he did become a member of the first Presbyterian organization, 
and from the beginning its most generous supporter, the church 
owing to him largely its first building—according to statements 
which are apparently authoritative. Mr. Billings, however, 
never departed from his New England Congregational inheri- 
tance and training—one instance of which will appear later 
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when we consider his relation to the College of California, of 
which he was one of the founders, and at the same time his 
pronounced opposition to the movement in 1859, led by such 
Old School Presbyterian stalwarts as Drs. Scott, Williams and 
Burrowes, to establish in San Francisco a college under strict 
denominational control. 


In the chapter of this church history which is entitled “The 
Pioneers of Forty-Nine’, which deals only with the Presby- 
terians, except incidentally, it is stated: ““Altogether four Pro- 
testant ministers (there were only three) had landed in the 
city during the month that preceded the coming of Mr. Wil- 
liams, but when he organized the First Presbyterian Church it 
was also the first Protestant congregation of any kind to be 
organized in the city.” 

Probably what the author desired to state was that the First 
Presbyterian Church was the first Protestant church established 
in San Francisco. But in his wording he has said that it was 
or was also “‘the first Protestant congregation of any kind to be 
organized in the city.” If the words “of any kind’’ had not 
been used the wording would not have been so misleading, per- 
haps. If only the wording had been, “‘It was the first Protest- 
ant congregation to be organized into a church’’ it would not be 
at all misleading. Although this claim has been disputed for 
many years and is still disputable—with the probabilities against 
it, as will be shown later. 

But waiving all this concerning that statement, although 
readers generally will be misled by it, this history is held to be 
faulty in that it makes no mention of any church work, affords 
no proper picture of the religious and church-work situation in 
San Francisco in March, April and May, 1849, except the 
Presbyterian work and that carried on by the Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt as city chaplain, whose undenominational work was re- 
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garded as coming within the scope of this history because he 
had come to San Francisco as a New School Presbyterian 
minister. 


In view, however, of certain statements on some of the pages 
of the book some accounting of other ministers and other work 
was manifestly within that scope and absolutely necessary in 
order to escape giving an incorrect picture and presentation. A 
few words would have been adequate. 


The author does not tell us what became of the four min- 
isters who, he states, landed in the city during the month pre- 
ceding the coming of Albert Williams—whether they remained 
in the city or not. The logical conclusion would be that they 
did remain—thus making it indeed surprising that the First 
Presbyterian Church should be the first organized in the city. 
Four other capable ministers in the city during the month pre- 
ceding the coming of Mr. Williams, and the Presbyterian the 
first church to be organized! (This is disputable, and will be 
considered, hereafter). Preceding this statement and follow- 
ing mention of surprise expressed by Mr. Williams in later years 
that he had discovered on his arrival that there was no organ- 
ized church in California (something questioned), we find it 
stated: ‘In some of the journals of early miners there are 
found references to the presence of evangelical preachers prior 
to this time, both in the city and in the camps, but some of 
these preachers were apparently illiterate and some were with- 
out ordination or connection with any ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion.” Did these four men or any of them belong to this class? 
Were they unqualified for the preaching of the gospel, unequal 
to the work of establishing churches? Were they derelicts? 


A minister who was one of the earliest to come to California 
has told of a few other ministers here in 1848-49 who were 
profligate and an utter disgrace to the calling, of some who 
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abandoned it and all profession of religion in the wild craze for 
gold when they: might have been of great service. 


There is mention by Bishop William Taylor, in his ““Auto- 
biography’’, of a declaration which was made to him concern- 
ing San Francisco that September night in 1849 when the ves- 
sel on which he came lay at anchor off North Beach. A 
brother of one of the passengers went aboard and gave some 
surprising information—rather, misinformation, as Mr. Tay- 
lor soon learned. When he inquired: ‘‘Are there any gospel 
ministers or Christian churches in California>’’ the answer was: 
“We had a preacher, but preaching doesn’t pay here, so he 
quit preaching and went to gambling. There was a church in 
town, but it has been converted into a jail.””> When some one 
whispered to the man that Mr. Taylor was a preacher and 
had the materials for a church aboard, his advice was: ‘‘Sell 
the church, for you can make nothing out of it as a church, 
but you can sell the material for ten thousand dollars.’’ Out 
of some disconnected grains of truth this man had concocted 
the story. 


The Rev. O. C. Wheeler stated in an historical paper which 
was read at a meeting of the Baptist Historical Society in Sac- 
ramento in 1889: ‘‘Between the first of April 1849 and the 
first of August 1850 I counted and registered forty-six men, 
all wearing vestments and claiming the character of Baptist 
ministers in good standing who arrived in San Francisco and 
passed through to the mines, not one of whom would stop for 
a single day to aid me in rolling to the top of the hill the ball 
that seemed ready to fall back upon and crush me.” 


If the reader should conclude that the Rev. Sylvester Wood- 
bridge, who, it was stated, had already settled in Benicia, was 
one of the four, where were the other three? There is nothing 


in the book that locates the Rev. O. C. Wheeler, one of the 
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first pioneer ministers in San Francisco, before July—though he 
landed there in February. 


The Rev. J. W. Douglas, a New School Presbyterian min- 
ister, who reached California on the first steamer, late in Feb- 
ruary 1849, is dropped out of California history for several 
months on the pages of this book. He is so lost that none but 
persons intimately acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of 
the state could trace him; and two years after he had left Cal- 
ifornia permanently, it is stated that he was conducting Pres- 
byterian Church services in Los Angeles. However, we are 
concerned now with Mr. Douglas only in 1849. No one 
could conclude from the statements in this history concerning 
him that he was one of the three ministers who landed in San 
Francisco during the month that preceded the coming of Mr. 
Williams. Mr. Douglas is not located at San Jose by this 
book until late in the year, and the words are: ““The Rev. John 
W. Douglas located in San Jose in the fall of 1849 and or- 
ganized the Independent Presbyterian Church, afterwards the 
First Church—in the old adobe court house. Among the 
original members of this church, (incorrect) was a Mr. 
Thomas Douglas, a namesake but not a relative of the minister, 
who became one of its staunch supporters.”” On a page five 
pages preceding this incorrect statement in two important par- 
ticulars, we read concerning Messrs. Willey and Douglas: 
“They left New York December 1, 1848, and arrived in 
Monterey on February 23, 1849, where Dr. Willey remained 
for a year and a half. This was then the capital of the terri- 
tory. He commenced Presbyterian service in March, 1849, 
his associate the Rev. John W. Douglas, going on to San Jose 
where he located. Some time after his arrival he traveled on 
horseback from Monterey to San Jose, exploring the territory 
in the interests of home missions.”” Passing by for future con- 
sideration the first part of that statement with the mere remark 
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now that Dr. Willey never held Presbyterian services in Mon- 
terey (although he was a New School Presbyterian the first 
20 years of his 65 years in California) and that the date of the 
commencement of the services which he did hold is far out cf 
the way, let consideration be given to the other portion. Who 
travelled on horseback from Monterey to San Jose, exploring 
the territory in the interests of home missions? Was it Mr. 
Douglas, or was it Mr. Willey? Neither! There was no 
territory between Monterey and San Jose calling at that time 
for exploration in the interests of home missions. ‘The territory 
these pioneers desired to explore and report concerning to the 
home missionary society in New York was in the mountains 
where not towns only but cities (so far as population goes) were 
springing into existence and where gospel ministrations were 
needed at once if ever they were needed upon the earth. The 
exploration of the territory between Monterey and San Jose 
at any time in 1849 for such a purpose would have been a 
triflmg act on the part of these representatives to whom the 
Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians of the East 
had entrusted their mission work in California in and through 
the American Home Missionary Society. Eight months after 
Mr. Willey located in Monterey he rode from Monterey to 
San Jose, but with no thought of exploring the intervening ter- 
ritory. He rode rapidly with Major Garnett of the United 
States Army at Monterey, who was on a military-duty trip to 
San Francisco. Mr. Willey’s mission was one into the mining 
regions above Sacramento. In July that year Mr. Douglas 
made an exploring trip as far as Coloma, on which trip he 
preached at Mission San Jose what is thought to be the first 
Protestant sermon preached in Alameda county. The facts 
concerning this New School Presbyterian pioneer preacher are: 
He arrived in San Francisco on the 28th of February 1849 by 


the first steamer, the “‘California.”’ 
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Probably the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who up to that time 
had been the only minister in San Francisco, had heard of his 
coming while the steamer was delayed a few days at Mon- 
terey. Possibly the first knowledge Mr. Hunt had of his ar- 
rival on that memorable day was when in the rush of excitement 
and the joys of rejoicing everywhere in the embryo city some 
one touched him on the shoulder and he turned and looked 
into the face of one who had been a classmate in Yale Col- 
lege. Mr. Douglas bunked that night in Mr. Hunt’s ‘‘snug 
hammock between the rafters.’”” While he rolled himself in 
blankets and enjoyed the hard floor along with such converse 
as he had not had for many a long month—“‘tar-barrels still 
burning on all the hilltops, the village still bright with illum- 
inated houses, and still noisy with the shouts and confused 
sounds of a Babel not yet settled down to rest.” 


THE City CHAPLAINCY WorK 

A little in detail now of what was being done religiously in 
San Francisco undenominationally and also by several denom- 
inations early in 1849 will afford a more satisfactory picture 
than this book has been able in its brief consideration to give. 
It will also make possible the presentation of certain events and 
facts in history almost entirely unknown today. 

Continuous church work and regular preaching services began 
in San Francisco the first week in November 1848. This first 
work was undenominational. When gold was discovered in 
California, and the rush hither began from all parts of the 
globe, the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who had gone several years 
before to the Hawaiian Islands as an American Board mission- 
ary among the natives there, was in charge of a recently organ- 
ized church among the English-speaking people of Honolulu. 
The rush from the islands to California halted that new work 
almost at its beginning.. With little to do as a preacher of the 
gospel in that depleted field he came to California on a few 
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months’ leave of absence, his church in Honolulu generously 
voting to continue his salary in view of the good which he might 
do here. Mr. Hunt landed in San Francisco on the 29th of 
October, 1848. His arrival was opportune. The need for 
religious services was great. He was the first minister to reach 
the field. People rallied about him in welcome at once, and 
on the second of November he was engaged at a salary of 
$2,500 to conduct for one year undenominational services in 
the Public Institute building on Portsmouth Square—his official 
title being ‘‘City Chaplain.”’ In that little building on the 5th 
of November he preached his first sermon which was on the 
theme, ‘““The Love of God in the Gift of Jesus Christ.” Filled 
seats greeted the preacher that Sunday morning in San Fran- 
cisco in 1848. Writing about it forty years later Mr. Hunt 
stated that not an aged person was in attendance, that there 
were only three women, that it was a congregation of men, “of 
men under middle age, erect, wide-awake, energetic—a fair 
type of the class who eagerly sought these shores and whose 
enterprise and wonderful activity wrought so soon great changes 
throughout the state.’’ At an early date Mr. Hunt’s congrega- 
tion was as thoroughly organized as it would have been if it 
had been a formally organized church. It had its prayer meet- 
ing and its Sunday School. On New Year’s eve in 1848 it 
held in its little chapel the first monthly concert of prayer for 
the conversion of the world that was held in California. There, 
under its auspices, was held on the 5th of January, 1849, San 
Francisco’s first temperance meeting. There, on Portsmouth 
Square, the first Sunday in January, 1849, that pioneer congre- 
gation celebrated the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


BAPTIST BEGINNINGS 


The Rev. O. C. Wheeler, the pioneer Baptist missionary, 
began a survey of the field the day after his arrival, February 
28, 1849, and commenced preaching soon thereafter in the 
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home of Mr. C. L. Ross, a leading merchant who was a Bap- 
tist. A Sunday School was instituted at once to which several 
parents stated they would send their children. When the hour 
for that had come only one boy appeared for two teachers—Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler. This continued for four Sundays. On 
the fourth Sunday there were only six persons in attendance at 
the preaching service. In the afternoon Mr. Ross said to Mr. 
Wheeler: “I guess you’ll have to give this up, parson!’’ ‘‘Give 
what up?”’ asked the preacher. ‘Oh, this preaching and Sun- 
day School”’ was the reply. ‘It’s no use, the pressure is too 
strong, you can’t make it go.”” The reply was: “‘I will give up 
the effort in your house if you say so, but I shall get another 


place. I didn’t come here to give up but to succeed, and I 
shall do it or die.” 


Mr. Ross’ reply was: ““That isn’t what I mean; you are 
welcome to the house. If you have the spunk to go ahead I 
can stand it; go ahead, I am with you.” Four weeks later 
the three rooms in the house and the long veranda were filled 
with people at the preaching service and there were forty schol- 
ars in the Sunday School. 


All this was accomplished before the Rev. Albert Williams 
had held any Presbyterian church services in San Francisco, 
but there is no intimation of this in this Presbyterian history. 


On the 10th of July this Baptist Church bought a $10,000 
lot on Washington street and had ready for dedication on the 
fifth of August a $6,000 church building—the first Protest- 
ant church building to be erected and dedicated in California. 


The pastor cleared the lot, bored the first hole and made the 
first mortice in the frame with his own hands; and failed not to 
be daily about the work until it was finished twenty-two days 
later. It was a crude structure which could have been built 


in the east for $1,000. The dimensions were 30 by 50 feet; 
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it was constructed of three-by-four inch scantling; twelve feet 
posts, covered with clapboards, unplaned, six inches wide and 
four feet long—the roof being made of the foresails of a brig 
then in the harbor. ‘The interior was lined with common un- 
bleached cotton, and the seats were most primitive in structure. 
July 6 is given as the date of the formal organization of a 
church of six members. — In three different publications in later 
years—all now in existence—Mr. Wheeler wrote concerning 
this pioneer work. 


METHODIST BEGINNINGS 


Special consideration is given here to “‘Methodist Beginnings” 
because of a long-time question of priority—whether Presbyter- 
ians or Methodists organized the first Protestant church in San 
Francisco. 


_ The Methodists were the first in the field in Missionary work 
in California—under the Rev. William Roberts, whose juris- 
diction, which at first included only Oregon, was enlarged later 
and included also California. “The General Conference in May 
1848 established the ‘Oregon and California Mission Confer- 
ence.” But work had been commenced in California more 
than a year before the date of that action. When the Rev. 
William Roberts who had in 1846 been appointed missionary 
superintendent for Oregon, was about to sail for that territory 
the latter part of the year he was instructed by the missionary 
board to make explorations in California en route. Mr. Rob- 
erts reached San Francisco in April 1847, on the bark Whit- 
on, and spent several weeks there and in the surrounding coun- 
try. On the 25th of that month he held a preaching service 
in an old adobe building in San Francisco in which was a 
hotel called “‘Brown’s Hotel’, and at that time or a few days 
thereafter organized a Methodist class of six members. Early 
in May, a Sunday School was organized by the Rev. J. H. 
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Wilbur, who had been assigned for work in Oregon under 
Superintendent Roberts and who had arrived on the same ves- 
sel. Mr. J. H. Merrill, a resident of the town, (according to 
tradition, a Congregationalist) was chosen superintendent. 
These organizations were reported to the missionary board in 
New York City by Mr. Roberts—a letter going across the 
continent in the summer of 1847 in care of General Kearny. 


An interesting account of that preaching service in the old 
adobe hotel building in San Francisco in April 1847 has been 
given by Mr. J. H. Brown, the proprietor, in a book of rem- 
iniscences written by him in 1886. “On board the ship (The 
Whiton) en route for Oregon, was a Methodist preacher by 
the name of Roberts, accompanied by his wife and daughter. 
While the vessel lay in the harbor he often came ashore. He 
informed me that if it was convenient and would be agreeable 
to the citizens to have him do so, he would like to hold ser- 
vices on Sunday. I told him he could have the use of the din- 
ing room, and that I knew he would have a good congrega- 
tion. On Sunday morning I posted a notice that there would 
be preaching that day at the hotel. The room was filled, and 
the Reverend Mr. Roberts preached a good sermon; and it 
was the first Methodist sermon ever preached in San Francis- 
co.” Mr. Brown stated further: ““The congregation was not 
very fashionable, but deeply attentive, and well pleased with 
the sermon. I can say that many who were at that meeting 
had not been to any place of worship for ten or fifteen years 
previous to that occasion. One old sailor who was greatly 
pleased with the sermon put a five dollar gold piece in his own 
hat and went around the room and collected over fifty dollars, 
which he gave to the minister, and with tears in his eyes he 
tapped the minister on the shoulder in a sailor-like way and 
exclaimed: “That was a damned good sermon.’ He further 
showed his appreciation by inviting the minister and his fam- 
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ily to take dinner with him the next day at the hotel.”’ 


Describing the situation and the conditions, Mr. Brown 
stated in his story: ““Ihe dining room was in the center of the 
house; on one side was a billiard room and a saloon; on 
the other were two rooms used for card-playing.”” The story 
concludes with the observation: “I do not suppose another in- 
stance could be cited, where, under the same roof there was 
preaching, drinking, card-playing and billiards all going on at 
the same time and hour. Those who did not wish to attend the 
religious services had too much respect for the minister to make 
the least noise or disturbance.” 


Writing from memory so many years after the event, Mr. 
Brown stated the date of this service incorrectly, fixing it in 
June, whereas it was in April. 

After organizing this class in San Francisco in April, 1847, 
Superintendent Roberts went to Sonoma, to Santa Cruz, and 
to Monterey. On the 23rd of May he held service and 
preached in the office of Mr. Colton, the alcalde. Later, his 
traveling companion, Mr. Wilbur, preached at Monterey on 
board the Portsmouth; during the week which followed Mr. 
Wilbur and his wife visited in a pastoral way from. house to 
house and the following Sunday he held a preaching service 
at the army barracks. On the 27th of May Superintendent 
Roberts wrote from Monterey to Mr. Merrill, the superintendent 
of the Sunday School, which had been organized in San Fran- 
cisco early in the month: “I hereby send you the library of 
primary Sunday School books of which I spoke when at San 
Francisco. They were found yesterday, and the captain of the 
Commodore Shubrick, I expect, will bring them to you with- 
out charge. There are one hundred and three volumes of 
books, one dozen cards, and one dozen catechisms; and also 
one register or receiving book. ‘These books are the property 
of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, and I place them in your hands for the use of the 
school under your care, with the hope that God’s blessing may 
rest upon this effort to bless the youth of the land.” 


That Sunday School, which numbered about twenty at- 
tendants, was continued down to the time of the rush for the 
gold mines early in 1848. The Rev. William Taylor found 
the library in a good state of preservation at the time of his 
arrival in September 1849 and made use of it in the school 
which he organized not long thereafter. 

When Superintendent Roberts made this class organization 
in 1847 he appointed Mr. Aquilla Glover, one of the mem- 
bers, class leader. Mr. Glover, not feeling equal to the re- 
sponsibilities of the office, no class meetings were held after the 
departure of the missionary society representatives for Oregon 
—according to a statement by the Rev. William Taylor who 
arrived in September 1849. This class, however, functioned in 
some manner, for its continuous existence down to the time of 
the gold rush in 1848 is made evident by the testimony in 1899 
of a living reliable witness—according to a letter by the Rev. 
C. V. Anthony to the Rev. James L. Woods, author of “*Cal- 
ifornia Pioneer Decade,” And it is far from evident that the 
scattering which occurred early in 1848 was such as to com- 
pletely disorganize the class—four of the seven members com- 
ing back to San Francisco in a few months and participating 
in a reorganization which began in December 1848, the con- 
tinuous existence of which reorganization cannot be questioned. 

The Rev. Chester S. Lyman, a New England Congrega- 
tional minister, who came from Honolulu to California in July 
1847, states in his journal that the first professor of religion 
whom he met after his arrival was Mr. C. L. Ross, a Baptist 
layman, whom he mentions as “zealous to do good.”’ He 
states that Mr. Ross informed him the Sunday of his arrival, 
the 4th of July, a day so celebrated that it did not look to him 
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as if there was any disposition toward religion, that a small 
Sunday School had been established (evidently the Methodist 
school organized in May) and that a prayer meeting which 
was attended by the few Christians in the town was held every 
Sunday evening. The following Sunday evening Mr. Lyman 
attended the meeting, which was held in Mr. Ross’ store—six 
persons besides himself being present, four of whom were Meth- 
odists, one a Baptist, and one an Episcopalian. Att eleven 
o'clock that Sunday the Rev. Mr. Newton, chaplain of the 
Columbus, preached on shore, in Mr. Ross’ new store build- 
ing, to a congregation of thirty or forty assembled on short 
notice. 


Late in October or early in November, 1847, Mr. Elihu 
Anthony, a “‘local’”” preacher, who had arrived in San Jose 
a few days before, went to San Francisco at the solicitation of 
Captain Gilson,—a Methodist—of the bark Whiton, and held 
church services in the school house on Portsmouth square. Writ- 
ing in 1898 concerning this, Mr. Anthony mentioned as in 
existence at that time in 1847 ‘‘a class of eight persons, organ- 
ized in church form.” 


The next definite authoritative statement concerning preach- 
ing in San Francisco by the Methodists is in an article by Mr. 
C. E. Wetmore in The Pacific of March the 28th, 1888, in 
which he states that he arrived in San Francisco by way of 
Honolulu the last week of August, 1848, and the first Sun- 
day after his arrival, which Sunday was the 3rd of September, 
attended religious services in the school house on the plaza, con- 
ducted by “Mr. Anthony, a Methodist exhorter—a blacksmith 
by trade.” Mr. Wetmore states further that “Episcopal ser- 
vices were also held at the school house several times later— 
Captain Stout (in charge of the Pacific Steamship Company's 
work in San Francisco) and Capt. Thomas (an English Epis- 
copalian) officiating. And the Rev. T. D. Hunt mentions in 
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addition that services were conducted a short time before his 
arrival by Capt. Spring, a Congregationalist from Massachu- 
setts. 


During some of the summer months of 1848, a Methodist 
local preacher from Oregon, Mr. C. O. Hosford, was at 
work in the mines. In connection with his work as a miner 
he conducted church services, preaching for some time at Pla- 
cerville. It has been stated that he had authority from the 
Rev. William Roberts who was at that time missionary super- 
intendent for California, as well as for Oregon, te organize 
churches. He did not however make any class or church or- 
ganization in the mining region. 


The Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who was carrying on the union 
work in San Francisco in 1848, wrote at one point in his 
reminiscences in 1888: 


“Though the only minister in the territory engaged in min- 
isterial work, I was reminded now and then of others of dif- 
ferent denominations who were engaged in secular pursuits. 
Besides Mr. Lyman (surveyor), already mentioned, there were 
several, either in mercantile business or engaged in mining. Early 
in December, a Methodist minister, Mr. Hosford of Ore- 
gon, who had been some months in the mines, came down en 
route for his northern home.” 


Evidently Mr. Hosford was in San Francisco for several 
weeks, not only in December 1848, but early in 1849, con- 
ducted class meetings and prayer meetings and preached also 
in a boarding house which was conducted by a man by the 
name of West. These services were, apparently, at a differ- 
ent hour from those for the undenominational services. E/ither 
additional names were added during that time to the class roll 
which Superintendent Roberts had commenced in April 1847 
or a new class was organized late in the year 1848 or early in 
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January 1849. The original roll and nearly all the early-day 
records of this pioneer Methodist church were destroyed in the 
1906 fire. But a year book, prepared in 1893, listed thirteen 
persons as members of the organization (whatever it was— 
class or church) between January first, 1849 and July the first 
of that year. The names are found in an historical sketch, in 
which the Rev. T. H. Woodward, pastor at that time, stated 
that the church was organized in October 1848. Five years 
later he stated that he had made a mistake as to the date, due 
to the faulty memory of an aged pioneer member, Mr. John 
Trubody, but that the other statements were based on official 
records and reports and were correct. Mr. Trubody had stated 
that the church, or the class, was organized in his house in 
October 1848 by Superintendent Roberts, whereas Mr. Rob- 
erts did not visit San Francisco in 1848—according to later 
evidence. Manifestly Mr. Woodward copied the names given 
in that sketch in 1893 from a membership roll which went back 
to the first of January 1849. The dates of the entrance into 
membership of the thirteen persons are not given. They are 
named as being members between January first, 1849 and July 
first, 1849. The names of four of the seven or eight persons who 
were members of the organization of 1847 appear on this list. 
These were Mr. and Mrs. Aquilla Glover and Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Hatler. The names of Mr. and Mrs. Glover stand 
first; but standing ahead of the names of Mr. and Mrs. Hatler 
are those of Mr. and Mrs. Elihu Anthony. Mr. Anthony was 
the local preacher, hereinbefore mentioned, who, according to a 
statement by the Rev. William Taylor, in “California Life II- 
lustrated’’, resided in San Francisco a short time, during the 
period under consideration—although he had gone from San 
Jose to settle at Santa Cruz late in 1847 or early in 1848. Mr. 
and Mrs. Anthony had not arrived in California when the or- 
ganization of April 1847 was effected by Superintendent Rob- 
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erts. Accordingly the appearance of their names before those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hatler, who were members of that first organiza- 
tion, indicates a new and second organization. Following the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Hatler are those of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Trubody, claimed by Methodists as original members of the 
class organized in April 1847, but who did not arrive in San 
Francisco until December in that year—which is evident from 
statements by Mr. Trubody in later years and from biographical 
sketches in a history of Napa county. Standing next on the 
list is the name of C. O. Hosford, the local preacher who 
conducted the services, here mentioned, in San Francisco in 
the winter of 1848-49. Then follow the names of Clarkson 
Dye, Alexander Mclean, Acenath Glover and Asa White. 
There is mention elsewhere in Methodist annals that Acenath 
Glover, a sister of Aquilla Glover, was converted and united 
with the class or church during Mr. Hosford’s period of ser- 
vice and a little later became his wife and returned soon with 
him to Oregon. Asa White, whose name stands last on the 
list, reached San Francisco on the 10th of May, 1849. We 
have here accordingly in their sequence the names on a mem- 
bership roll commenced the first of January 1849. 

The appearance of Mr. Trubody’s name on the member- 
ship roll in the place or order in which it appears is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that soon after he came to San Fran- 
cisco in December 1847 he went back to Napa county for 
several months, and then to the mines, and did not return to 
San Francisco until the church reorganization by Mr. Hos- 
ford was well under way. On grounds linked with these the 
order of his wife’s name is to be accounted for as is also that 


of the names of Mr. and Mrs. Hatler. 

Asa White, the local preacher who came from Oregon, was 
sent here apparently by Superintendent Roberts to take charge of 
the work until the arrival of the Rev. William Taylor, already 
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appointed by the mission board in New York for work in Cal- 
ifornia and assigned by the superintendent to San Francisco. 
But whether Mr. White came to San Francisco by appointment 
or on his own initiative, he gathered the Methodists together 
immediately in his tent which he pitched on ground close to that 
on which Powell Street Methodist Church was built a few 
months later, and conducted regularly thereafter the usual Meth- 
odist class meetings. In ‘“‘Fifty Years of Methodism’’, the Rev. 
C. V. Anthony has written: ““That blue tent became a bethel. 
There the songs of praise arose from willing hearts; there 
prayers and intercessions were made; there the gospel was 
preached by the man who owned the tent; and there, best of all, 
salvation came to the hearts of men.”” It was on Sunday, May 


13, 1849, that Mr. White held his first tent meeting. 


The Rev. William Taylor has stated that in digging to lay 
the foundations of the parsonage which he built in November 
1849 he came upon the stakes of the original blue tent pitched 
by Asa White early that year and felt that he was building on 
consecrated ground. 

Superintendent Roberts visited San Francisco early in July 
1849, the first visit after 1847, and left with Mr. White a letter 
for the Rev. William Taylor, then en route from the East to 
take charge of the work in San Francisco, welcoming him to 
these shores and stating that “the interests of the Church here’ 
had been placed by him in the hands of Mr. White. 


There is no indication that Superintendent Roberts did any- 
thing during this visit to California in July 1849 that would 
have made the organization more of a church than it was before 
his arrival. Asa White was already in charge, probably sent 
there from Oregon by the Superintendent to do what he found 
him doing on his later arrival; he left him in charge, writing 
to that effect on the 27th of July, at the time of his return to 
Oregon. As soon as Mr. Roberts reached Oregon, he 
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ordered shipped from that territory, at a freightage charge of 
eleven hundred dollars, fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of lum- 
ber for a church building, and when William Taylor reached 
San Francisco in September, he found the floor already laid in a 
house of worship twenty-five by forty feet in dimension. He 
found Alexander Hatler, Aquilla Glover, and Asa White put- 
ting up this structure on a $2,000 lot, toward which Captain 
Gilson who had donated the freight charge, had given $1,000. 


In “California Pioneer Decade of 1849’, a book which is 
in the main given to the work of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Rev. J. L. Woods seeks to maintain that the class which was 
organized in 1847 was not a church. However in answer to 
an inquiry which was made of him by Mr. Woods, the Rev. 
C. V. Anthony, author of “Fifty Years of Methodism,” and 
long time a district superintendent, stated in a letter written at 
Santa Cruz in November 1899: “The organization of a class 
is equivalent to the organization of a church in Methodism. 
It is so now, and was so in a more emphatic sense fifty years 
ago.” But be this as it may, it is evident that Superintendent 
Roberts regarded the organization as a real church organiza- 
tion when he wrote the letter of July 27, 1849, to the Rev. 
William Taylor—a church dating according to all indications, 
not from the date of that letter, but manifestly from some date 
prior to that. The prior date would be either April 25, 1847, 
January 1, 1849, or May 13, 1849. That Mr. Roberts re- 
garded the organization as an actual church is evident from the 
following words in his letter: “I leave this letter in the hands 
of Brother Asa White, a local preacher in good standing in 
this place, in whose hands I have placed the interests of the 
church here until the arrival of some itinerant minister of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
Superintendent Roberts did not say that he had placed the 
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general denominational interests in San Francisco in the hands 
of Mr. White, but the interests of a church already in existence 
—until such a time as a regularly ordained minister of the de- 
nomination should arrive. 


Inasmuch as decision on this long-time disputed matter rests 
upon the question whether this pioneer Methodist organization 
was actually a church, it seems that the judgment and state- 
ment of the superintendent of the Oregon and California Mis- 
sion Conference added to the other statements should be suf- 
ficient to list it as a church existing from one of the dates here- 
in given, all of which preceded the 20th of May, 1849, the 
day on which the First Presbyterian Church was organized. 
Acceptance of either April 25, 1847, or January 1, 1849, as 
the date of organization, makes the First Methodist Church of 
San Francisco, originally named “Powell Street Methodist 
Church,”’ the first Protestant church organized in California— 
the Presbyterian Church at Benicia, not now in existence, dat- 
ing from April 15, 1849. Acceptance even of the latest date, 
May 13, 1849, gives this Methodist church priority over the 
First Presbyterian Church of San Francisco, and makes it the 
first organized in that city and the oldest in existence now in 
the state. 

Statements by Rev. Wm. Taylor (one casually in “California 
Life Illustrated’, another in reply to questions by Mr. Woods 
in 1898) that he organized “Powell Street Methodist Church”, 
in the light of all that is known and conceded today, cannot be 
taken as meaning anything other than that he carried to com- 
pletion a church organization made before his arrival in San 
Francisco. Mr. Woods, after his careful study of this question, 
about twenty years ago, fixed upon July 27, 1849 as the date 
of organization. There is no ground for that date—the day on 
which Superintendent Roberts wrote the letter which was left 
with Asa White. Mr. Roberts was in San Francisco some weeks 
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before that. And in view of all the facts the date to be takea 
must be either May 13, 1849, Jan. 1, °49, or April 25, 1847. 

When Bishop Taylor stated in 1898 that Powell Street 
Church was organized “‘the last day in 1849,” he stated 
erroneously also that the first class was organized “‘in the fall of 
1847,” and gave incorrectly also the date of his arrival in 
San Francisco. Memory of dates had failed; and his nerves 
were so shattered that he was unable to write, and gave assent 
in that mental and physical condition to what some one else 
had written for him. 


It is worthy of note that when, at an early date, nine 
trustees were elected, the names first on the list were those 
of the two men who had been members of the organization 
formed in April 1847 — Alexander Hatler and Adquilla 
Glover. Next on the board of trustees came the name 
of John Trubody who had been enrolled very early in 
1849, before Mr. Hosford — the local preacher — and 
his wife, Acenath Glover, had left for Oregon. The 
fourth name on the board of trustees was that of Asa White, 
who as the successor of Mr. Hosford had arrived in San Fran- 
cisco on the 10th of May 1849—whose name stood last on 
the membership roll which dated from the first of January, 
1849. 
The membership of the church by January |, 1850, was 
seventy-six. Doubtless if the membership roll for 1849 were 
in existence the names here given as enrolled early in the year 
would be first on the list and in the order given. 


There is in this Presbyterian history neither mention nor in- 
timation of this actiyity in San Francisco on the part of the 
Methodists. All that is to be found is in two brief notes in 
different places in the appendices. One is: “On April 2: 
1847, the Rev. William Roberts, newly appointed Methodist 
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superintendent for Oregon, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
stopped on his. way, to preach in San Francisco. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the Reverend J. H. Wilbur, his companion in 
travel, organized a Sunday School and Bible Class; but they 
were apparently of short duration.” 


The Bible Class here mentioned was a class in connection 
with the Sunday School and was composed of Hawaiians. 


The other mention of Methodist work is: 


‘First Methodist Episcopal Church was organized on July 
27, 1849, by the Rev. William Roberts, and supplied by Mr. 
Asa White, a local preacher, until the arrival of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Taylor on September 1, 1849. Their building was ded- 
icated by the Rev. William Taylor on October 7, 1849, and 


was the second Protestant edifice erected in the state.” 


The date of Mr. Taylor’s arrival should be given as Sep- 
tember 21. The principal error in the foregoing (aside from 
date of church organization) relates to Mr. White who had 
been in charge of the work from the 10th of May, 1849. 


Of course (as already stated) a history of any one denom- 
ination cannot be expected to give much information concern- 
ing other denominations; but some mention is demanded when, 
as in this case, the omission of it or only slight mention of it, 
places the denomination to which the history relates in a light 
in which it would not otherwise stand. * 


*—This Presbyterian Church history is not subject to critici 
of its claim that the First Presbyterian Church of San Pkt ae 
the oldest church in the state. In making that claim it has done only 
what many persons have done down through the years. For a long time 
some years ago, the First Methodist Church of San Francisco carried in 
the weekly news bulletin, “Pulpit and Pew’’, which was published jointly 
by the Methodist churches of that city, the words: “The First Protestant 
Church of San Francisco.” In the year 1919 the present writer had an 
editorial in the pioneer church paper, “The Pacific,’’ in which a position 
against this Methodist claim was taken. Certain facts known now but not 
known at that time have brought a different conclusion, and the Methodist 
claim of priority appears stronger now than the Presbyterian. So far as 
the writer knows the only thorough consideration ever given the question 
is the one on these pages. The Rev. J. L. Woods entered into it very 
painstakingly about twenty years ago, as is evident in his findings in 
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EPISCOPAL BEGINNINGS 


Through a conflict of plans two Episcopal clergymen 
reached San Francisco in 1849. The Rev. Flavel S. Mines, 
the first to arrive, began services on some undetermined date in 
July, 1849—July 8 or 22, Dr. Kelley has stated in his his- 
tory of the diocese which was published in 1914; and “‘im- 
mediately afterwards’’ the organization of Trinity Church took 


place, the Rev. Flavel S. Mines being rector. When Dr. Ver 


Mehr, who had been regularly appointed and sent out from the 
East, arrived, he found his designated field already occupied. 
Believing, however, that the growth of San Francisco would 
soon make room for two Episcopal churches he began services 


in a residence on the 7th of October, 1849, and Grace Church 
was regularly instituted on the 28th of April, 1850. 


CONGREGATIONAL BEGINNINGS 


The writer of this Presbyterian Church history has not ap- 
prehended the First Congregational Church of San Francisco 
in its origin, nor the Union work to which it succeeded. For- 
mally organized on the 29th of July, 1849, for its origin this 
church goes back to a date much earlier. In a certain sense 


“California Pioneer Decade,’”’ published by his sister in 1922. But the 
strongest links in the Methodist chain, apparently were not discovered by 
him ; and some faulty conclusions were drawn from some of the facts which 
he did present. 

It is regrettable that there was printed in ‘‘California Pioneer Decade” 
a jumble of conflicting statements and erroneous answers to a list of ques- 
tions propounded by Mr. Woods. Aged men, such as Elihu Anthony, John 
Trubody and William Taylor, after their memories had failed them consid- 
erably, replied to letters and answered questions in such contradictory, 
erroneous and confusing ways as to stamp ‘“‘Chapter I’’ in the addenda of 
“California Pioneer Decade’’ as very faulty, historically. It is misleading 
not only with respect to the question now under consideration but in other 
ways. 

It is worthy of note that on the 12th of May this year the present 
pastor of this historic Methodist church in San Francisco had an article 
in the California Christian Advocate, the official paper of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, holding up his church as ‘‘The Mother Church of Cal- 
ifornia Protestantism.” It was an interesting article—written, however, 
without knowledge of the fact that Presbyterians had a rival claim. 
and therefore with nothing evidential on the Methodist side, in the face of 
that other claim. Not many days thereafter California Presbyterians were 
entertaining the General Assembly and in various ways were labeling the 
First Presbyterian Church as the first church established in San Francisco 
and the oldest now in existence in the state. 
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it is the continuation of the union or undenominational work 
which the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt carried on from November 
2, 1848, to the very date in July, 1849, when it was for- 
mally organized as ““The First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco.”” Gradually many of the persons whe had been 
supporting the union work turned to the beginning of the work 
of their respective denominations and the organizing of churches 
thus ecclesiastically connected. In July, 1849, it became ap- 
parent that this work, established in November, 1848, should 
not be carried on much longer as an undenominational work; 
that it would be necessary to give it denominational connec- 
tions and secure denominational help, and to seek, as others 
had begun to do, to gather such as it could into the denom- 
inational fold. Accordingly, after several consultations, ten 
persons united in a letter to the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, the 
wording of which was: “We, the undersigned, adopting as 
our standard of doctrine and government the articles of faith 
of and the forms now in use in the evangelical Congregational 
churches of New England, request you to organize us into a 
church to be called ‘The First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco’.”” 


A statement made by the Rev. Dr. Willey at the time the 
First Congregational Church of San Francisco celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary indicates that if Mr. Hunt had at an earlier 
date than July 29, 1849, organized a church in San Fran- 
cisco it would have been Congregational. Speaking concern- 
ing the founding of the church, July 29, 1849, he remarked: 
“Tf it had been formed as soon as the people and the minister 
concerned were ready for it, the organization would have tak- 
en place eight or nine months earlier, in which case this semi- 
centennial would have been observed last November.” 


Speaking of the church constituency in 1849 Dr. Willey 
stated: ‘‘Like all other churches organized about that time 
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it consisted of but a few- individuals; they were well-known to 
each other and had long been prepared for organization, but 
during Mr. Hunt’s town chaplaincy no movement was made 
toward bringing it about.” 

This Presbyterian Church history tells us that it was a 
promise on the part of Mr. Hunt, who was a new school Pres- 
byterian when he came to San Francisco, not to organize a 
denominational church during the term of the city chaplaincy 
which made it impossible for him to organize the first Presby- 
terian church in the state. ‘There is apparently nothing to make 
it evident that Mr. Hunt would have organized a New School 
Presbyterian church in San Francisco if he had been the first 
minister to effect an organization. That which led him to 
organize a Congregational church in July 1849 would have 
led him to the same kind of organization at an earlier date. 
If he had acted at an earlier date and had organized a Pres- 
byterian church it would have been New School of course; 
and the way was open in July 1849 for a New School organ- 
ization—none being in existence at that time. Nevertheless he 
organized a Congregational church. 


The statement that Mr. Hunt promised not to organize a 
denominational church during the term for which he was en- 
gaged as city chaplain probably was made solely on the author- 
ity of the following in “A Pioneer Pastorate’’, written by the 
Rev. Albert Williams in 1879: ‘“The contract was for one 
year under the stipulation that the incumbent should not organ- 
ize a denominational church.” 

The minutes of the meeting in 1848 at which action was 
taken to engage Mr. Hunt for that religious work, in existence 
today in printed form, contain no mention or intimation of any 
such stipulation. Neither does the letter to Mr. Hunt from 
the board of trustees elected at that meeting; nor the letter 
which he wrote to the trustees, in which he made the accept- 
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ance in accordance with the terms of the letter received by him. 


Mr. Hunt made no mention of any such promise or agree- 
ment in his reminiscences written in later years; and there is 
extant a letter written by the Rev. S. H. Willey in June 1849 
in which it is stated: ““Mr. Hunt wrote to me in April about 
forming a church, and I answered, urging the necessity of do- 
ing so as soon as the way was in the providence of God open, 
and suggesting that the fact of his being town chaplain was no 
objection, so far as I could see.’” Writing concerning this step 
after it had been taken Mr. Willey observed: “‘It is a great 
pity he had not done so before.’” And in another letter the 
statement was concerning the organization effected strategically 
by Mr. Williams: ‘‘Much of his force ought to have been in 
Mr. Hunt’s church, but Mr. Williams was before him.” 


We have now the church situation in San Francisco not only 
up to but seven months beyond the date when the Rev. Albert 
Williams took the action concerning which he wrote thirty 
years later: ‘““The example furnished in the organization of the 
First Presbyterian Church of San Francisco had the effect of 
leading soon to other Protestant church organizations in the 
city.” 

There were accordingly in San Francisco at the close of the 
year 1849 five organized Protestant churches and a sixth well 
under way. They were: Powell Street Methodist, First Pres- 
byterian, First Baptist, Trinity Episcopal, First Congregational, 
and Grace Episcopal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WorRKING RELATIONS OF CONGREGATIONALISTS 
AND PRESBYTERIANS 


Many of the ecclesiastical and educational undertakings in 
California’s pioneer period will be an enigma to all persons who 
do not understand the relation of Congregationalists, not only 
to New School Presbyterians, but to Old School Presbyterians 
also, as well as the relation of New School to Old School. 
This California Presbyterian Church history has no mention of 
these relations—unknown to people generally today. 


From 1837 to 1870 the New School Presbyterians through 
out the United States constituted a church which was separate 
and distinct from the Old School Presbyterian Church. The 
“Plan of Union” adopted by the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches in 1801 for the carrying on of missionary work 
both abroad and at home through the Congregationally institut- 
ed organizations, the American Board and the American Home 
Missionary Society, brought into the “‘Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America” a New England theology which 
led to the historic trials of the Revs. Lyman Beecher, Albert 
Barnes, and George Duffield for heterodoxy, and ultimately to 
the division of 1837. In the General Assembly of 1837 the 
Old Schoo] element having a decided majority, averred that 
the American Home Missionary Society, and the American 
Education Society, another cooperating organization, were “‘ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the peace and purity of the Presbyterian 
Church” and declared four synods formed under the “Plan of 
Union” “‘to be out of the ecclesiastical connection of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and not in form or in part an intergral portion 


of said Church.” 
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The New School Church continued the relation with the 
Congregationalists. That “Plan of Union’’ has been called 
by Bishop Hurst of the Methodist Episcopal Church in his 
‘History of the Christian Church’’: ‘“Congregationalism’s great 
renunciation—a self-effacement unparalleled in the history of 
Christianity’’. It turned into ““The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America’”’ not less than two thousand churches 
which otherwise would have been Congregational. New En- 
gland Congregational leaders advised their people settling west 
of the Hudson to link up with the presbyteries, for the reason 
that the Presbyterian centralized form of church government 
was deemed better suited for the new country than what was 
then the loose, disjointed Congregational form. Toward the 
close of this plan it was ascertained that while two-thirds of the 
beneficiary churches were Presbyterian two-thirds of the money 
for their upbuilding was from Congregational sources. For 
half a century Congregationalism thus poured itself out for the 
upbuilding of Presbyterianism. ‘This in part explains the great- 
er strength of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
today. Often no effort was made to establish a Congregational 
church in a new settlement. Congregationalists went without 
hesitation into Presbyterion churches. When a Congregational 
church was organized and entered into Presbyterian connection 
by a majority vote of its members, that was easy in comparison 
with what had to be done to get out. It required a unanimous 
vote of its members for it to get out—unless by consent of the 
presbytery. And many of course never desired to get out. 


At the time when it had become evident to the American 
Home Missionary Society that work ought to be undertaken 
in California (though there had been as yet no confirmation in 
the East of a few rumors of the discovery of gold on these 
shores), the Congregationalists and New School Presbyteriar 
_were still carrying on their mission work through that society. 
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‘Two men were commissioned for the work, Messrs. S. H. Wil- 
ley and J. W. Douglas—one a graduate from Dartmouth, the 
other from Yale, both graduates from Union Theological Sem- 
inary in the class of 1848. Congregationalists theretofore, both 
had become members of the New School Presbyterian churches 
while in attendance at Union Seminary. Mr. Willey, born into 
a Congregational family which traced its lineage back to the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, was the acting pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church at Medford, Massachusetts (as a licentiate), and 
was arranging for his ordination and installation as a Congre- 
gational minister when the repeated urgent call came to him to 
go to California. There is no space here for the fascinating 
story of what occurred before he accepted the call. Only two 
weeks intervened between the call and the sailing of the vessel 
on which the society wished him to make departure. Arrrange- 
ments. for his ordination as a Congregational pastor were called 
off; his membership was still with the New School Church in 
New York, letters of transfer not having yet been presented to 
the Massachusetts Congregational Church. Accordingly he 
arranged for his ordination in New York the day before the 
vessel was to leave that city, and was ordained as a New School 
Presbyterian minister. For the first twenty years of his highly 
serviceable life of sixty-five years in California he continued in 
that ecclesiastical relation and then returned to the church of his 
New England years. For the purposes of these chapters we 
need not give much attention now to Mr. Douglas, but he also 
was ordained as a New School Presbyterian minister. Let it 
be noted here that no Congregational minister was sent to Cal- 
ifornia either in 1848 or 1849 by this missionary society— 
Congregationally founded and the recipient of two-thirds of its 
funds from Congregational sources. There were two Congre- 
gational ministers in California in 1849, but they came here 
independently—without commission from the Home Missionary 
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Society. Under the arrangements of the Society its mission- 
aries were to hold undenominational services and when the time 
came for the organization of a church let the people decide, un- 
influenced, whether it should be Congregational or New School 
Presbyterian. 

This Presbyterian Church history states that Mr. Willey 
began Presbyterian services in Monterey in March, 1849. The 
date is wrong, but the material thing here now is that he never 
held a Presbyterian service in Monterey although he was there 
about a year and a half. On the same page on which is found 
this erroneous statement is a quotation from something written 
by Mr. Willey in later years in which the service is called a 
Protestant church service. If Mr. Willey had organized a 
church in Monterey it would have been Congregational—letters 
in early years and personal statements in latter years by him so 
showing. One of the early-day letters was written in Monterey 
in 1849 to a professor in Yale College: ‘““Mr. Hunt has 
formed a Congregational Church in San Francisco; Mr. Benion 
one in Sacramento, and I shall probably form one here soon.” 


Mr. Willey understood that both Congregational and New 
School Presbyterian interests in California had been entrusted 
to him as a representative of the American Home Missionary 
Society, as the one of the two commissioned men who was to 
stand in the more intimate and closer relations to the society as 
special correspondent, etc. It will be manifest herein hereafter, 


how nobly he fulfilled the trust. 


All things considered, it is surprising that Congregationalism 
acquired the strength which it did acquire in California dur- 
ing the first two decades after the church foundations began to 
be laid here. Year after year for many years the American 
Home Missionary Society commissioned for the work more 
New School Presbyterians than Congregationalists. Up to 
1862, when the Presbyterians in California inaugurated sep- 
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arate management, twenty-three workers had been commissioned, 
fifteen of whom were Presbyterians. 


Nevertheless denominational statistics, published in 1867, 
showed that there were in existence then forty Congregational 
churches and nineteen New School Presbyterian. The Con- 
gregational Church had 1916 members; the New School Pres- 
byterian churches 1134. At that time the Old School Presby- 
terians had twenty-four churches and a membership of four- 
teen hundred. 

During the first decade, or at least a considerable part of it, 
the Old School Presbyterian Church did not become as well 
established in California as the New School did. Under the 
caption of “Things in California,’ the Philadelphia Presby- 
terian, a denominational paper, published on May the 12th, 
1860, an article by the Rev. Dr. George Burrowes, who had 
come to San Francisco a few months before to engage in edu- 
cational work, in which article it was stated: ‘“The Congrega- 
tionalists, New School Presbyterians, and Methodists may be 
said to have possession of the state so far as Protestantism is 


concerned. . . It may be said without exaggeration that we 
have lost this field. . . . We have but three self-supporting 
churches on the coast. . . . The first two denominations 


have the “College of California’ in operation at Oakland, on 
the bay, opposite this city. “The Methodist Church North have 
the ‘University of the Pacific’ at Santa Clara, with a medical 
school connected with it in this city. “The Methodist Church 
South have located their college and are carrying it vigorously 
forward. The Episcopalians have here the “College of San 
Francisco.” ”” 

Though deeply devoted to the Old School Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Burrowes was a man of beautiful spirit, and ac- 
cordingly his words in that connection were: ““When I see the 
superior energy and sagacity of these kindred and rival denom- 
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inations and their corresponding success, I cannot avoid feeling 
as the vanished cavaliers felt, when, on seeing the regiments of 
Cromwell’s soldiers in Flanders, driving before them the finest 
infantry in Europe, they burst into a cheer, even though these 
same soldiers had driven them from their native country. So I 
rejoice in the success of these brethren, and bid them God- 
speed, though they have left us so far behind.” 


To avoid a wrong impression, it is noted here that the Old 
School Church membership, however, was at that time larger 


than that of the New School. 


This article by Dr. Burrowes, republished in California, was 
one of the rallying cries which led Old School Presbyterians 
on to more gratifying achievements in a few years. And 
when in 1870 Old School and New School came together, 
forming again one great denomination, ‘““The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,”’ that Church here in 
California entered on an era of marked service and growth— 
laying widely during the next decade or two those foundations 
on which it has been building so splendidly during the opening 
decades of the present century. 

It is worthy of note that the strongest church in the Synod 
of California immediately after the reunion was Howard 
Church, San Francisco, having in 1871 a membership of 582, 
this being 98 more than any other. Congregationalists helped 
considerably to build up Howard Presbyterian Church—as 
they also helped in other New School churches. Among the 
notable examples of such affiliation and help is that of David 
N. Hawley, a charter member of the First Congregational 
Church of San Francisco, who after retaining his membership 
therein for a year and a half went out therefrom to Howard 
Church and remained with it nearly half a century—returning 
to the Congregational Church only a short time before it cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary in 1899. 
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More than a year before he became a member of Howard 
Church, Mr. Hawley became a member of the ecclesiastical 
society which was formed to conduct its business affairs. Dr. 
Willey wrote concerning him in his history of the first Pastorate 
of Howard Church: “He united from purely missionary mo- 
tives. He was sorely needed in the Congregational Church, 
then composed of only a handful of young men. But we were 
so much fewer and were just trying to begin in a remote part 
of the city, that he consented to join us, and with much reluc- 
tance his associates consented that he should do so. He was 
at the head of the hardware firm of Hawley, Sterling, and 
Company, and as active and busy a man as there was in the 
city; but he somehow found time to do a great deal of Sun- 
day School work and work of every kind that was necessary 
in laying the foundations of a working church in a part of the 
city where no church whatever existed. He was a man who 
was never weary in well-doing.” 


Only in places of considerable size were there organized in 
those pioneer times in California both Congregational and New 
School Presbyterian churches. San Francisco stood alone in 
that respect up to 1860 when a Congregational church was or- 
ganized in Oakland, where the New School Presbyterian church 
had existed since 1853, built up to a great extent by Congrega- 
tionalists. 


In all those places where no Congregational churches were 
organized, because of this cooperation, before the reunion came, 
pioneer Congregationalists made up a considerable part of the 
strong force with which Presbyterianism in California entered 
the three later decades of the nineteenth century. 

In many of these towns no Congregational churches ever 
came into existence. San Jose is an exception, but a church 
was not organized there until 1875, and fifteen years later while 
it was still a struggling church, so well established was Presby- 
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terianism that a second strong church was organized out of the 
first. 


Among the Congregationalists who helped build up Pres- 
byterianism in San Jose was the Honorable Sherman Day, a 
long-time prominent Californian, son of the eminent Jeremiah 
Day, one of the most noted of Yale College presidents; and 
Mr. Thomas Douglas, a Yale graduate who studied theology 
for a while at Andover, but never entered the ministry. In 
1877 James Woods wrote in “‘California Recollections”: ‘The 
San Jose church is one of the largest and most influential in 
the state:” 
“‘an original member.’’ The records of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of San Francisco list Mr. Douglas as a charter 
or original member of that church and a deacon from August 
5, 1849, to November 6, 1850. Mr. Douglas united with 
the San Jose church on the 12th of January 1851. He con- 
tinued to be a member down to the time of his death in 1895. 
The important thing here however is that which Mr. Woods 
tells us Mr. Douglas was to the church: “*At the post of duty 
he has always stood with unyielding tenacity, and has always 
been a pillar of the church. . . Probably not a Sabbath has 
passed . . that he has not been at the church service—unless 
absent from home. Nor has he been less faithful at the Wed- 
nesday evening prayer meetings. He is never sick, never weary, 
never hungry; and neither heat or cold, summer or winter, wet 
or dry, wind or dust, ever keeps him from his post on the Sab- 
bath or at prayer meeting, session meeting, trustee meeting, con- 
gregation meeting or any other meeting where the interests of 
the church are concerned.” 


He mentioned then, erroneously, Mr. Douglas as 


On the other hand, it should be noted that Presbyterians, 
mainly New School, helped to build up Congregational church- 
es. The foregoing is merely to give some indication of the large 
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number of persons (an exceptionally large number, compara- 
tively), originally Congregationalists, which the Reunion turned 
into Presbyterian churches who probably never would have been 
identified with that communion except through the doors of the 
New School churches. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CHURCH WorK SITUATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
In 1848 aNpD 1849 


When on the second of November 1848 the Rev. T. 
Dwight Hunt was engaged as “‘city chaplain’’ to conduct in 
the Public Institute building on the plaza, undenominational 
religious work, Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians and others entered into that arrange- 
ment. 


On the Sunday when Mr. Hunt held his first service he 
noticed a man and woman who were particularly interested 
hearers. After others had spoken to and welcomed the preach- 
er, this man and woman, husband and wife, approached him, 
the former remarking: ““We have been greatly gratified with 
what we have heard and are heartily glad that you have come 
among us.” ‘These words were backed immediately by a vol- 
untary pledge of six ounces of gold for each three months of 
the year as an addition to the salary of $2500 already prom- 
ised the preacher. This man was Samuel Brannan, of Mor- 
mon fame, who in 1846 had brought several hundred of his 
people to California and who would have colonized them here 
if they had not found on their arrival the last of July the stars 
and stripes floating over the territory. It was Samuel Brannan 
—a Mormon Elder—who in August 1846 preached the first 
Protestant sermon on California soil, and who for some time 
thereafter conducted the first regular Protestant services. 


Whiting, thirty years later concerning this work in 1848 and 
1849, Mr. Hunt stated: ‘In the judgment of the best people 
on the ground a union movement under a chaplaincy was 
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deemed the best. Religious people were few. They were of 
all persuasions. No three people were the same. The demand 
was for the Sabbath and the gospel, not for name and sect.” 


“The combined strength, in numbers and dollars, for the 
respectable support of the minister, seemed to be required, with- 
out the division and weakness and possible jealousy and rivalry 
of the various ‘isms’, the few there combining represented. So 
the chaplaincy was adopted. It harmonized all parties; it 
worked admirably. The minister was preacher and pastor to 
all. He went in and out, respected and beloved by all alike. 
He was everybody’s friend, and he was welcomed by all. In 
hisgeneral work he almost forgot his own church connections. 
He ‘went about doing good’ in the name of his Master—known 
only as a Christian minister.” 


Whiting concerning the work as it was at the opening of the 
year 1849, Mr. Hunt observed: ““We had as yet no denom- 


inational church. Christians were too few to separate.” 


Writing concerning the work just before their first commun- 
ion service was held, in January, 1849, Mr. Hunt remarked: 
““We had no occasion to ask, “What’s in a name?’ We had no 
name. All names by which we had been known were lost. 
Better, they were blended into one. The philosophic stone had 
been found, that had transmuted the baser metals (Presbyter- 
jan, Congregationalist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Methodist and 
Mormon) into Christian, which is ever and everywhere gold.” 


““We rejoiced in the discovery. “There was sweet pleasure 
in the fact of our unity in diversity. Our gatherings in Sab- 
bath congregations and in Sabbath school and Prayer Meeting, 
or in the social circle, were those of one family of believers, in 
each of whom we recognized the common Master. Ignoring 
differences, we were Christ’s;—combined for Christian fellow- 
ship and work.” 
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“Without a church organization, without a church creed, 
without a church covenant, we were simply a company of 
Christians, bound to Christ and to each other by the tie of 
Christian love.” 

Concerning himself and the relation in which he stood to the 
people and the satisfaction which he had in such an arrange- 
ment for him as pastor he stated: ‘In that simple office he was 
both happy and useful. They were very busy months, but full 
of the exquisite pleasure of a follower of Him whose heart 
yearned over the shepherdless and who came to seek and to save 
them that were lost.”’ 

So satisfactory to the people in general was this city chap- 
laincy arrangement that there was no disposition to disturb it 
by competing denominational services. Such denominational 
services as were conducted were, evidently, at hours different 
from those for the undenominational services—until the Rev. 
Albert Williams instituted Presbyterian services. 


It has been stated by the Rev. C. V. Anthony, a pioneer 
Methodist minister, that the instituting of regular public church 
services by the Methodists was delayed because of this union 
arrangement, and that the reorganization early in the year 1849 
of the class which the Rev. William Roberts had organized in 
1847 was very quietly effected, in such manner as not to dam- 
age the union work, and that several known Methodists did 
not join it until Mr. Taylor’s arrival in September. No state- 
ment of this kind has come down from the Baptists, 
but it is evident that their delay was for similar reasons, inas- 
much as Mr. C. L. Ross, the prominent merchant to whom the 
Baptists owed to a large extent their propitious beginning, was 
one of the foremost of the promoters of the undenominational 
work and also one of its trustees. Mr. Hunt wrote concerning 
Mr. Ross forty years later: ““With all his soul and energy he 
welcomed and cooperated with the new minister, though of an- 
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other denomination, in all our efforts to start religious things.” 


There is much to indicate that the services which the Rev. 
O. C. Wheeler had been conducting from an early date after 
his arrival on the 28th of February had been held at a different 
hour from those conducted by Mr. Hunt, and that no public 
effort had been made to gather a Sunday congregation until the 
Rev. Albert Williams made his initial move on the 13th of 
May. On the 17th of May 1849 the Alta California con- 
tained its first advertisement of religious services in San Fran- 
cisco. Under the caption of “Religious Notice” this adver- 
tisement which ran in three weekly issues read: “Rev. O. ©. 
Wheeler, Missionary of the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, will preach on Sunday next at the house of C. L. 
Ross, on Washington street, services at 1] a. m. and 7:30 p. 
m. Sabbath School in same house at 1:30. Public respect- 
fully invited to attend.” 


Services, as hereinbefore stated, had been conducted in Mr. 
Ross’ house many weeks before that date. But this was the 
first public notice and invitation. March 18, 1849 has been 
given as the date on which Mr. Wheeler preached his first 
sermon in San Francisco. 


The Rev. Albert Williams was a thorough-going sectarian. 
He wanted a Presbyterian church in San Francisco—and with- 
out delay. He led in its organization in May, 1849, despite 
the fact that others were delaying for reasons herein set forth. 
He took into his church some of the supporters of the undenom- 
inational work which Mr. Hunt was conducting and made the 
break in that work which led to all the other organizations by 
July 29, 1849. Apparently this move on the part of Mr. Wil- 
liams was one which subjected him to criticism. Writing in 
Monterey concerning this a few weeks after the event the Rev. 


S. H. Willey observed: “Mr. Williams doesn’t seem to have 
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gained much by this unless the name of the ‘First Church in 
California’ is worth all this management. If it is, he has his 
reward; it seems to me of little value. If Mr. Hunt is the 
right man for the place he will but little interfere with any 
church he may hereafter form. As far as I know there is 
strong prejudice in this country against denominational pre- 
dominance and I don’t believe it will prosper.’’ In a letter 
written in June 1849 Mr. Willey wrote concerning the Rev. 
Mr. Williams that he was “‘too earnest.” In January 1850 
he wrote concerning a fair measure of success which Mr. Wil- 
liams was having in his work and remarked then: ‘“‘He works 
now over against his own house, letting other folk alone, and 
this is the ground of his success.” In May 1850 Mr. Willey 
wrote again concerning Mr. Williams and his work: ‘‘His 
congregation grows and his personal influence is considerable. 
But he is so strict a Presbyterian that it is hard bringing things 
into form in this stirring world.” 


Great emphasis evidently was laid by Mr. Williams at first 
on Old School Presbyterianism—over against New School; 
but ere long we find it stated: ““They say but little now about 
‘school’; the story has proved to have no force here.” 


A SECTARIAN QuEsT To SACRAMENTO 


Several statements by Mr. Williams in his book ‘“‘A Pioneer 
Pastorate’’, published in 1879, show with what exceptional 
intensity he worked to establish Old School Presbyterianism in 
California. He tells, among other things of this kind, of a 
visit which he made to Sacramento in November 1849: 


‘From a so-called embarcadero, that place had grown to be 
a town of importance, as the centre of intercourse and trade 
with the mining regions. A number of Presbyterians made a 
part of its population. ‘Their affinities for their own denom- 
ination, it was supposed, would lead them to welcome an effort 
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to establish there a Presbyterian Church. To further such a 
purpose, if practicable, was the special motive of my visit. I 
found the Presbyterians as reported: some of them persons of 
high social standing in the community; but to the proposal to 
form a Presbyterian Church the objection, and only one, was 
made, that their connection had been already formed with the 
existing Congregational Church. The object I had in view was 
reluctantly abandoned, and the founding of a Presbyterian 
Church in Sacramento was postponed to a later period.” 


This effort at Sacramento on the part of Mr. Williams was 
mentioned by Dr. Willey in a letter to the American Home 
Missionary Society from Monterey the 31st of December, 
1849: “Mr. Williams was there (Sacramento) on a visit 
some five or six weeks ago, and Mr. Blakeslee who was here 
last week told me that Mr. Williams tried to persuade the 
church to become Presbyterian, and if they would he would 
furnish them a chapel. He has some buildings consigned to 
him, it seems, from his society at New York.” 


In that letter, preceding the foregoing, Mr. Willey had writ- 
ten that Mr. Benton was so seriously ill that it was thought he 
might have to leave and go to the Sandwich Islands for re- 
cuperation; and he remarked in that connection: “As soon as 
I heard of Mr. Benton’s illness, some four weeks ago (and his 
expected departure) I had half a mind to leave here and try to 
step in there if Mr. Benton did have to leave and go to the 
Islands, as he thought of doing. But on looking again at this 
town (Monterey) and the promising prospects of which I will 
by and by speak, I could not think of leaving, with no one tc 
supply the place.” 

Learning a little later that Mr. Benton was still in Sacra- 
mento, he invited him to his newly-formed home in Monterey, 
having been married a few weeks before; and there in that 
companionship and loving care and pure sea air, the Sacra- 
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mento pastor so recruited that in a few weeks he was able to 
resume his work. Albert Williams tells in his reminiscences, 
‘‘A Pioneer Pastorate’, that when he was in Sacramento in 
November, 1849, he invited this Congregational pastor to his 
home in San Francisco, and that though he did not accept the 
invitation then he was there afterward as a guest and that he 
was pleased to note his recovery. Mr. Benton was not at that 
time an ordained Congregational minister, only a licentiate. 
What occurred in ““The Manse” in San Francisco Mr. Wil- 


liams does not tell us. 


Let us get a picture, if we can, of the church and other con- 
ditions in Sacramento in November, 1849, when Albert Wil- 
liams was endeavoring to organize a Presbyterian Church or 
turn the Congregational into a Presbyterian. Let us try as the 
author of the Presbyterian history has said he would try to do, 
and as the writer of this article has been trying to do, “make 
the past live again, cause the actors of the early days to speak 
again and to speak in their own language, to permit their hopes 
and fears, their aspirations and their self-sacrifices to be seen 
clearly across the gulf that divides those days from these.” 


Writing a quarter of a century afterward concerning his 
experiences in 1849 in Sacramento, about the time when Al- 
bert Williams was making the efforts hereinbefore mentioned, 
Mr. Benton told of the fine services which had been conducted 
for several months, both before and after the Congregational 
church had been organized, people of all denominations cooper- 
ating, of the arrival of the Rev. Isaac Owen, the Methodist 
pioneer preacher, from across the plains to take charge of the 
class which the Rev. William Roberts of Oregon, the Super- 
intendent of the ‘““Oregon and California Mission Conference” 
had established some time before, of the Methodists beginning 
their own services soon and the Baptists also theirs—the gen- 
eral congregation suffering accordingly considerable decrease. 
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““The rains began to pour down heavily about the middle of the 
month (November), and did not cease except at brief intervals, 
until the ground was soaked and the streams ran full. . . It 
fared ill with a city like this in December, 1849, where there 
were no sidewalks, where little street grading had been done, 
where the soil was porous, where the storms were beating and the 
rains were pouring, and the tenements at best were open, weak, 
rickety and insufficient. Property was injured, health was lost, 
lives were sacrificed, and one after another all ongoings of life 
were stopped save the most urgent.” It was in the midst of 
such experiences as are here stated and indicated that Mr. Ben- 
ton, unable to go on, preached his last sermon for the year 1849 
on the 25th of November. All through December, however, 
the congregation was kept up by persons temporarily procured. 
He tells us further: “When the year closed I was satisfied 
that I could accomplish little the succeeding three months, were 
I well and strong, and unless I were better I could do nothing. 
Accordingly I decided to seek a different climate and await 
the spring. I had earned something by my teaching, I had 
done some writing for a few individuals when I was able to 
do nothing else, for which I was well compensated, and some- 
thing had been given me for my other services; but in all I had 
hardly met my expenses, though small, the first half year.” 


Mr. Benton, as already stated, was not under commission 
from the American Home Missionary Society. A graduate 
of Yale College, a licensed but not an ordained Congrega- 
tional minister, he had come around the Horn on the “Edward 
Everett’, the sailing vessel which carried to California the 
‘Boston and California Joint Stock Mining and Trading Com- 
pany”. He was its chaplain. Passing through Sacramento 
enroute to the Mokelumne River mining region he preached one 
Sunday in Sacramento. 


Soon after the company reached the mines it decided to dis- 
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band. Writing at that time to loved ones back home and tell- 
ing of the disbanding, Benton closed his letter with the words: 
“With a body frail and feeble, but a soul full of hope and 
courage.” Returning then to Sacramento Benton had entered 
upon that work, the story of which during the latter part of the 
year 1849, has just been told. We find him on the first Sun- 
day of January 1850 able to preach once, and two days later 
taking the steamer for San Francisco. Friends who accompan- 
ied him to the steamer said to him afterward that they never 
expected to see him again alive, though he himself has said 
that he never quite despaired of recovery. Tarrying in San 
Francisco for a week, in miserable condition, he took the first 
steamer for Monterey; for pure air, for rest, for recovery. Two 
months later Benton was back in Sacramento at work, and the 
church established by him in 1849 under such untoward con- 
ditions dedicated in December 1926 on a new site just opposite 


the entrance to the historic Sutter’s Fort an up-to-date edifice 
which was christened ‘“The Pioneer Memorial Church.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CoLLEGE IDEA PIONEERS 


One of the leading unwarranted declarations in this Pres- 
byterian Church history is the following: ““Fhe Presbyterians 
were indeed the pioneers of the college idea on the Pacific 
Coast.” 


Oregon is a part of the Pacific Coast and the Methodists, 
the first in the field there, were the first to lay the foundations 
of a college on the Pacific Coast. The foundations of Willam- 
ette University at Salem, a Methodist educational institution of 
immeasurable influence in the pioneer period, were laid by the 
heroic Methodist missionary Jason Lee and his fellow workers 
many years before there were any educational foundations laid 
in California. And a year before the pioneer missionaries were 
working here, in California, the Rev. George H. Atkinson, a 
New England Congregationalist, was on the voyage around 
Cape Horn, to enter on missionary work in Oregon, carrying 
with him $2,000 worth of school books and the memory of the 
parting words of Dr. Theron Baldwin, secretary of the Educa- 
tion Society: “Let one of your first works be the establish- 
ment of an academy which will grow into a Christian college.” 
On the 21st of September, 1848, months before the mission- 
aries began work in California, an academy board of trustees 
was formed; the following year Tualatin Academy was incor- 
porated by the territorial legislature and what is now Pacific 
College at Forest Grove came into existence. 


Nor were the Presbyterians the pioneers of the college idea 
in California. Congregationalists and Methodists, at least, 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Presbyterians as leaders in the 
early-day educational movements; and some others are not far 
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behind. The first organized movement to establish a college 
in California was initiated by Congregationalists and New 
School Presbyterians who had been Congregationalists before 
they came to California. 

It was a prominent part of the instructions which the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Missionary Society gave to the Rev. O. 
C. Wheeler, who arrived on the first steamer reaching San 
Francisco in 1849, “‘to spare no pains to see educational work 
commenced at the earliest practical date and systematized and 
prosecuted with the utmost thoroughness.”’ Although the Bap- 
tists did not lay any college foundations in the earlier years, 
they came with the college idea, and were represented early on 
the board of trustees of the College of California. As early 
as others they saw the great need for common school instruc- 
tion and were in soon to meet that need. Further along in this 
consideration it will be shown what a Baptist layman, devoted 
to education, began to do in 1849. 


The first pledged donation of land secured in California 
for a site for a college was secured by the Rev. S. V. Blakes- 
lee, a Congregational minister, on his individual initiative, at 
San Jose in September, 1849. Letters and newspaper articles 
extant today show the correctness of this statement. Dr. Wil- 
ley, in his ‘History of the College of California’, gives Mr. 
Blakeslee the credit of securing the later more satisfactory of- 
fers, but does not go as far back as September, 1849. The 
scope of his book did not call for more than that. 


In April, 1849, the Rev. S. H. Willey, born and bred a 
New England Congregationalist, but who for the first twenty 
years of his sixty-five years in California was a New School 
Presbyterian, sought from several members of the faculty in 
Yale College and from the Rev. Dr. Rogers, the pastor of a 
Congregational Church in Boston and an overseer of Harvard 
College, suggestions which might aid later in laying the found- 
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ations of a college in California. Answers came about the mid- 
dle of July, but no steps were taken to initiate any movement 
to that end until he and Mr. Blakeslee met for the first time in 
Sacramento in October in the study of the Rev. J. A. Benton, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, where he heard from Mr. 
Blakeslee what he had done at San Jose. It was on his way 
home to Monterey that Mr. Willey wrote to one of the Yale 
College professors: ‘“We enter upon this enterprise with fear 
and trembling; but we are first in the move at San Jose, and 
have a site secured, and Providence seems to favor us.”” The 
“‘we’’ included the Revs. J. A. Benton, S. H. Willey, S. V. 
Blakeslee and Professor Forrest Shepherd, recently of New 
Haven, Connecticut, one of the charter members of the Con- 
gregational Church at Sacramento. It was expected to in- 
clude and did include the next day, the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, 
the installed pastor of the First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco, who having come to California as a New School 
Presbyterian was only awaiting the organization of a Congre- 
gational association for the transfer thereto of his ministerial 
standing. It was expected to include and did include immed- 
iately the Rev. C. S. Lyman who having laid down the pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church at New Britain, Con- 
necticut, on account of illness, had come a year or more before 
to California and was recruiting by the out-door life of a sur- 
veyor. Gradually interest was widened until there were iden- 
tified with the movement such men as General Nagle, John W. 
Geary—the San Francisco postmaster and mayor—Frederick 
Billings, Sherman Day, General Vallejo, and Francis J. Lip- 
pitt. 

Mr. Willey who was at that time the leading representative 
in California of the American Home Missionary Society, and 
its correspondent, when he met Mr. Blakeslee in Sacramento, 
was en route to the mines on an exploring trip which would 
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make it possible for him to make accurate report to the society 
of the conditions and needs religiously. Arrangements were 
made for Mr. Blakeslee to make the trip into the mining coun- 
try and for Mr. Willey to go at once to San Jose to secure if 
possible a larger donation for a college site than had been 
pledged under bond to Mr. Blakeslee. In San Francisco, the 
Revs. C. S. Lyman and T. D. Hunt were told of the move- 
ment and their cooperation was secured. A few days later 
Mr. Willey wrote from San Jose to the Secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society in New York: ‘“The way seems open com- 
pletely to begin a college enterprise here. Not less than three 
wealthy men have offered eligible sites for the location.” A 
further statement was: “Mr. Lyman, who enjoys the unbound- 
ed confidence of the people here, must come with Professor 
Shepherd and Mr. Hunt and take a deed of a site—the deed 
given to certain individuals therein named to be trustees, and 
apply to our first legislature‘for a charter. Mr. Lyman prom- 
ised me he would attend to it immediately. It rests with him. 
If he does it, the college movement will be on a good footing 
and on a New England basis.”” 


The personnel of the movement changed in part several times 
before application for a charter was made after the middle of 
the year 1850, but it was from beginning to end undenom- 
inational. In a letter to Secretary Badger of the American 
Home Missionary Society, written at Monterey, December 31, 
1849, Mr. Willey stated concerning a meeting which he attend- 
ed at San Jose about the middle of that month: “After con- 
ference, by night and by day, with various gentlemen there, 
balancing possibilities, etc., the conclusion arrived at was this: 
“That C. S. Lyman, S. Day, Forrest Shepherd, F. Billings 
(and one other) be expected to become incorporated at the 
earliest possible day as trustees, of the College, after which 
they shall meet and elect into their body such gentlemen of the 
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state as they may think best suited to act in such a manner. 


“They shall issue a circular to all persons interested is such 
matter requesting donations in land and money to found the 
college. 


““That pains be taken to secure the cooperation of suitable 
persons in all parts of the state. 


“That they determine the time when the trustees shall meet 
either as a body or by committee to choose a location. 


“Tt is not a denominational move, and for that reason no 
clergymen were put on the small part of the board agreed upon 
at San Jose. But we believe these men good and true and that 
they have the confidence of our citizens as much as any men that 
could be selected. They all belonged to Congregational 
churches at home.”’ 


Three of them were members of Congregational churches at 
that time; the other one of the four, F. Billings, was an Old 
School Presbyterian at that time, having, as set forth in a pre- 
vious chapter, become in May a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church of San Francisco. The fifth person, unnamed 
in the letter, was the Rev. Mr. Willey himself. 


In this letter of December 31, 1849, it was stated that the 
plans had been made known to the Rev. Albert Williams, 
pastor of the Old School Presbyterian Church in San Fran- 
cisco and that hopes were entertained of cooperation on his 
part; that he had concluded that it would be impossible to 
found a college that would be strictly Presbyterian—something 
greatly desired by him. Evidently one of the reasons for cmit- 
ting Mr. Willey’s name at that time, as well as the name of 
Mr. Blakeslee and other ministers, who were already interested 
in the movement, was that all ministers who could be enlisted 
might become members of the thoroughly organized movement 
at the same time. 
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Not long after Mr. Williams’ arrival in California, Robert 
Semple, one of the proprietors of the town-site of Benicia, which 
place was for a short time a rival of San Francisco, by an 
offer of land for college purposes had created in his mind and 
in that of the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge of Benicia the hope that 
they might lay there the foundations of a Presbyterian college. 


Soon after General M. G. Vallejo and Mr. Semple had in 
1847 platted the town they stated in an advertisement in ““The 
Californian” of Monterey, on the 6th of May: ““The under- 
signed with an eye to the establishment of the best system of 
education have given 75 per cent of the net proceeds of the 
ferries and wharves for a school fund and for the embellishment 
of the city. They have also laid out several squares for school 
purposes and several others for public works.” 


It was thought for a while that a large revenue might thus 
accrue for educational purposes. It was Mr. Semple who first 
interested Mr. Woodbridge in church and school work in Ben- 
icia. In a letter which Mr. Semple wrote at San Francisco on 
the 6th of March, 1849, to Mr. Thomas O. Larkin of Mon- 
terey, who had purchased General Vallejo’s interest in the 
town-site of Benicia, was the statement: “‘I have also secured 
the services of Mr. Woodbridge, a clergyman of high respect- 
ability, talents, and moral education, to conduct a constant 
school, all of which will secure a class of population far above 
that of other towns in California; and before the first of next 
year we shall be ahead of this place.” 

As soon as Mr. Semple had met the Rev. Aibert Williams 
and had learned that he had received instructions, as many of 
the other pioneer missionaries had, to give attention to educa- 
tional foundations as well as church foundations, he tendered 
him a deed for a college site at Benicia and offered a share in 
the expected profits from the ferries and wharves. The deed 
was sent to Mr. Larkin at Monterey and his signature solicited. 
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Soon after the deed was received by him he consulted with the 
Rev. S. H. Willey concerning the proposed institution which 
was to be under Presbyterian control; and they arriving at the 
joint conclusion that the only way to establish a college in Cal- 
ifornia in that early period was for the denominations to unite, 
Mr. Larkin diplomatically held the matter in abeyance, and 
the deed was not signed. Benicia’s prospects immediately be- 
gan to wane greatly and all of Mr. Semple’s hopes and plans 
went down soon beyond resurrection. Although Mr. Williams 
expressed in a short time the judgment that the Benicia scheme 
was impracticable his cooperation in the undenominational move- 
ment was not secured. Doubtless he wished to be free to make 
a move for a college under Presbyterian control at some later 
date—which he did ten years thereafter in cooperation with 
other Presbyterian leaders. 

Despite all the foregoing and other similar facts concerning 
the movement in 1849 to establish a college at San Jose the 
author of this Presbyterian Church history makes the state- 
ment that the initiative came from the Presbyterians. 


It should be stated herein that Professor William Carey 
Jones in his “History of the University of California”, pub- 
lished in 1895, was the first to make the erroneous statement 
that this early-day college idea and movement was initiated by 
the Presbyterians. But with all the information available the 
last few years such a mistake should not have been repeated. 


This history quotes Professor Jones’ statement with a change 
of two words as follows: ‘“The initiative of the college idea 
came from the Presbyterians, and the Presbytery of San Fran- 
cisco discussed and organized plans. It was not, however, any 
narrow denominational institution that they desired to found; 
on the contrary they wished to see arise in California a college 
or university which in its religious aspects should be co-extensive 


with Christianity.” 
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The attention of the author of this Presbyterian history hav- 
ing been called to that mistake and to the fact that all that 
the Presbytery ever did was, as individuals, to commend on the 
15th of May, 1850, the movement initiated seven months be- 
fore, and that three Congregationalists acted and voted with 
three Presbyterians, a part of Professor Jones’ statement was 
corrected by the publication of the resolutions adopted at that 
meeting. But this left uncorrected the statement that the initia- 
tive ‘was with” or “came from” the Presbyterians—an initia- 
tive perhaps prior to that meeting. To allow this to stand 
in this Presbyterian history unchallenged would be to hand 
down the years a perversion of history. 


The consequences, in the future, of the mistake which was 
made by Professor Jones would be slight in comparison with 
those growing out of its repetition in this Presbyterian history, 
which mistake it has taken as a foundation on which to make 
claims which are wholly at variance with the facts. 


There was something truly noble and of far-reaching vision 
in that early educational movement in California, which, car- 
ried to completeness, resulted in making that pioneer institution, 
the College of California, what the first regents called it, “‘the 
incipient germ’ of the University. Historically, the exact facts 
are of great importance. The writer of this article cares not 
in the least whether Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Unitar- 
ians, Mormons, or others shall have the credit. What he de- 
sires is the facts. If the facts are as he believes they are, 
after long study of the matter, they fit into what will be seen 
some day to have been a part of one of the glorious evolutionary 
processes through which humanity is moving. Back there in 
1849 those pioneers planned to call the institution which they 
desired to establish the “‘University of California.” It has 
become that, and all their lofty idealism will be found realized 
here in that University some day. Then the facts as to its 
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founding will be of immense value in the study of the course 
which has been traversed. 


Interesting incidents in this early-day educational movement, 
unknown to the public today, will be given in the present writ- 
er's book, well along toward completion, entitled, ““The Origin 
and Development of The University of California.” 


For the first time, therein, will be made manifest fully the 
part which the Rev. S. V. Blakeslee had in that first educa- 
tional movement in California—a man concerning whom it was 
written incidentally, after his death, that in those days in 1849 
when he was carrying on a school in San Jose’s historic blue 
tent “he seemed to have an abiding faith that it was his mis- 
sion to establish in California a first class seminary of learning” 
—a frequent designation in that period of American history of 
a college or university. 


Concerning Mr. Blakeslee’s zeal for education in California’s 
pioneer period the Rev. J. W. Douglas wrote in a letter dated 
at San Jose January 11, 1850: ‘“‘I think he has no plan of 
settling down anywhere or engaging in anything permanently 
for years to come. His idea seems to be to travel hither and 
thither—preach some, form acquaintances, talk of education, 
and when there is formed such a thing as a board of trustees 
for a California University to become its agent.” 

Inexplicably, in the course of its claims for Presbyterian 
predominant participation in that pioneer movement, this Pres- 
byterian history states that this was written concerning Mr. 
Douglas. 

Correspondence between Messrs. Willey and Blakeslee and 
others is in existence which shows the former to have been the 
leader in the movement after they met in Sacramento in Octo- 
ber 1849 and an unselfish devotion on the part of the latter— 
keeping himself in the background, desiring only that an insti- 
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tution of higher learning might be established and caring not 
at all who should establish it. 

Of interest and value in this connection is the following con- 
cerning that movement in 1849. In his “Editorial Correspon- 
dence” in The Pacific, April the first, 1875, Mr. Blakeslee 
wrote concerning the University of California: “It is the final 
splendid outgrowth of the germinal seeds planted in 49 at San 
Jose where the writer made the first move, and where the great 
institution would have continued except that, as the capital was 
removed to Vallejo, the fifty thousand dollars in funds secured 
for the purpose, so depreciated in value that the enterprise there 
failed. .Next, the same friends in ’53 directed their efforts to 
the purpose at Oakland and persistently pressed the enterprise 
till the fair College of California became merged into the Uni- 
versity of California, and there now stands in its magnificence 
the pride of the whole state.” 


METHOobpIsTs SECURE FIRST COLLEGE CHARTER 


When in December 1850 the state authorities having the 
right to grant college charters held that the men who desired 
to found “California College’’ at San Jose, had not met the 
statutory requirements and refused a charter, the way was 
opened for the Methodists, who also were in California as pion- 
eers of the college idea, to secure the first charter; and the 
College of the Pacific, removed recently from San Jose to 
Stockton, stands in history as the first college established in 
California. 

Isaac Owen, the Methodist pioneer preacher who came over- 
land by ox-team and who in September, 1849, preached his 
first sermon in California under the trees where is situated now 
the little mountain city of Grass Valley, started from Indiana 
early that year with the college idea. A blacksmith in his 
early manhood he had not known a letter of the alphabet until 
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he was nine years old. His course in life was changed when he 
was converted when he was a few years older; he became an 
exhorter and lay preacher in the community in which he lived; 
he “‘sought books as miners seek nuggets’’, and later in life was 
able to read the New Testament in the original Greek. Before 
coming to California he had done a great work as financial 
agent of Asbury University. He was one of the founders and 
leading upbuilders of the College of the Pacific; and such was 
his zeal in the work of education that it was written of him in 
later years: ‘‘He would have established a high school at 
every cross roads and a college in every county.” 


CATHOLICS PIONEERS IN EDUCATION ALSO 


The time is now here when we Protestants should not write 
about the college idea in California and draw a circle which 
leaves the Catholics out. The foundations of the University 
of Santa Clara were laid in March, 1851, and long before 
the early-day Protestant educational institutions had any but 
the most meagre facilities was so equipped that it drew many 
of its students from Protestant families. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA:AND THE PRESBYTERIAN 
RELATION THERETO 


In May, 1853, a movement was started which resulted a 
few weeks later in the founding in Oakland of Contra Costa 
Academy, which was chartered as the College of California 
in 1855, and which became in 1868 the nucleus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Already, (as stated in the introductory 
chapter), since the publication of this Presbyterian history in 
May this year, newspaper articles have been appearing, based 
on the declarations in the book, which articles state, as a San 
Francisco paper stated concerning the pioneer period: ““Dur- 
ing that period Presbyterians founded a college which devel- 
oped into the present great University of California’. This 
newspaper article gives the foregoing quotation as the exact 
words of the book. They were, however, merely based on the 
declarations in the book. ‘The first, which is in one of the 
first chapters, entitled ‘How Our History Is Divided”, was: 
““One of the early colleges established by the church, later was 
re-organized into the University of California.’ Careful reading 
and re-reading of that chapter has led the writer of this article 
to the conclusion that the word “‘church’’ may have been in- 
tended to apply not to the Presbyterian Church but to the church 
in general. It is impossible, however, to determine the intent 
of a writer who shows such a lack of acquaintance with his- 
torical facts as is shown in the history concerning which these 
comments are made. But no matter what the intent, readers 
will give it the interpretation which the newspapers already 
have given it. The statements in a later chapter, that on “Edu- 
cational Work”’, two hundred and twelve pages farther along 
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in the book, show cooperation on the part of Congregationalists 
and New School Presbyterians in launching the academy out 
of which grew the College of California, but with such pre- 
dominant unwarranted Presbyterian claims as to cast wholly in 
the shade the part which Congregationalists had. 


There is failure also in the chapter on Education, in the few 
words given to it, (and the consideration of course had to be 
brief) to properly indicate the relation of the Old School Pres- 
byterians in the main, and as an ecclesiastical organization, to 
the College of California. This will have consideration later. 

Concerning the movement early in 1853 to establish the 
academy in Oakland out of which grew the College of Califor- 
nia, one of the statements in this book is: ‘“The New School 
Presbyterians sought and obtained the cooperation of the Con- 
gregationalists’ —something which many years’ study of the 
movement has never indicated in the least, to the present writer. 


The unannounced, unexpected arrival in San Francisco the 
first of May, 1853, of the Rev. Henry Durant, a New Eng- 
Jand Congregational minister of many years’ service as preach- 
er and academy teacher, with the intent of entering upon some 
kind of higher educational work here, made possible what Con- 
gregationalists and New School Presbyterians had been con- 
sidering from time to time in their joint meetings. Mr. Durant 
came wholly on his own initiative. It happened that he arrived 
a few days before the Congregational Association and the New 
School Presbytery were to meet in annual session, which had 
been scheduled for Nevada City that year. Mr. Durant was 
invited to attend that annual gathering. The subject of edu- 
cation came up for consideration, just as it had come up in 
those joint meetings, annual and semi-annual, for several years, 
and it becoming evident that the time had come for decisive ac- 
tion, steps were taken which resulted in opening soon in Oak- 
land, the academy out of which grew the College of California. 
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This church history mentions this meeting at Nevada City 
and makes this surprising statement: ““A committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of the Reverends S. H. Willey, S. B. Bell, 
T. D. Hunt, all Presbyterians, and J. A. Benton, a Congre- 
gationalist, to act with Mr. Durant, a Presbyterian, in organ- 
izing a school which would become preparatory to the univer- 
sity.” 

T. D. Hunt, who had come to California as a New School 
Presbyterian, had been from July, 1849, the istalled pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of San Francisco; he became 
a member of the Congregational Association when it was or- 
ganized in 1852, being one of its organizers, and as soon as 
transfer papers could be secured transferred his ministerial 
standing to the Association — complete severance from the 
Presbytery having occurred some time before the date of the 
meeting at Nevada City. These representatives of these two 
bodies were not appointed at a union session, but at separate 
business sessions. 


Henry Durant, a Congregational minister in New England, 
pastor of none but Congregational churches, who kept his min- 
isterial standing in the “Bay Association of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches’’ down through the years to the time 
when he turned from teaching to business in 1869, cannot be 
classed as a Presbyterian a few days after his arrival in Cal- 
ifornia—although he did at a later date unite with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Oakland, which was then a New 
School church. There was no Congregational church there at 
that time, and no prospects that any would be organized for 
many years, because of the close cooperation of New School 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 

While this Presbyterian church history states that Protcior 
Durant was an elder in the First Presbyterian Church of Oak- 
land, it fails to state that all that time and for several years 
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thereafter, he was a Congregational minister, having his minis- 
terial standing in the Bay Association of Congregational Min- 
isters and Churches, and had active and leading participation 
in the meetings of the local and state associations. Year after 
year Professor Durant’s name was printed with those of the 
other Congregational ministers in California in the published 
Association minutes and statistical reports — along with the 
words “Professor in the College of California.”” This infor- 
mation in the main was in an historical pamphlet which con- 
veyed to the writer of the history the fact that Professor Du- 
rant was a member of the Oakland Presbyterian Church. 


Mentioning the incorporation of the College of California 
on the 13th of April, 1855, and giving the names of the first 
board of trustees, the author remarks: “The writer cannot now 
identify the ecclesiastical connection of all the twelve members 
of this board, but a majority of them were Presbyterian min- 
isters or elders.” 


The Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond states in his reminiscences, pub- 
lished in 1921, that he was present at the meeting in 1855 at 
which selections were being made for the board of trustees and 
that he was “somewhat amused at the carefulness exercised to 
have exactly one-half of them Presbyterians and one-half Con- 
gregationalists.”” 


This, however, is immaterial, inasmuch as the College of Cal- 
ifornia had no ecclesiastical linkage. There may have been 
times in the life of the College when it had more Presbyterians 
than Congrgationalists on its board of trustees, — after the 
adoption in 1859 of the rule that not more than one fourth of 
the actual members could be of the same denomination. Nat- 
urally, then, two Presbyterian denominations would be likely 
to have more trustees than any other denomination. 


Finally we are told in these Presbyterian claim accumula- 
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tions that Professor John LeConte came over to the University 
from a professorship in the College of California and that he 
was a Presbyterian minister. Dr. LeConte never saw Califor- 
nia while the College of California was in existence, and he 
was not a Presbyterian minister. 


Among the claims are several which are very inconsequen- 
tial. For example, the declaration that the commencement 
exercises of the College of California were held in the Presby- 
terian church. Nearly all, however, were held in “‘College 
Hall.’ Before that was built, the anniversary exercises of the 
academy were held in the Presbyterian church, it being the 
only suitable place. The Congregational church building was 
used frequently by the College after it was built. 


OLp SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS AND 
THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 


As hereinbefore stated, that in this book which sets forth 
the relation of the Old School Presbyterian Church to the Col- 
lege of California is very brief—and necessarily so. But that 
relation could have been told in a few words. Mention is 
made of the fact that the Rev. Dr. W. C. Anderson, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of San Francisco, an Old School 
Church, was president of the board of trustees of the College 
of California when in 1860, on ‘Founders’ Rock’’ on the Uni- 
versity campus, the grounds were consecrated to learning, and 
that he gave the prayer. Dr. Willey’s connection, at that time 
a New School Presbyterian, is noted. Then follows this ob- 
servation: “It is however to be noted that not all the San 
Francisco Presbyterian ministers were yet committed to the 
idea of the college on the east side of the bay. Some of the 
Old School men, and especially those whose interest centered 
in Calvary Church and who were promoters of the City Col- 
lege, looked upon the Oakland College as a rival, with a pos- 
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sible rationalizing trend. Dr. Scott was elected a director, but 
declined. Dr. Burrowes was determined to build up an insti- 
tution wholly Presbyterian.” 

This history states in that connection that the denominational 
school, “City College’, was founded in 1856, and was located 
at that time on the corner of Stockton and Geary streets. Ac- 
cording to the report in ‘““The Expositor” of the action of the 
synod, it was founded in 1859. A synod committee or board 
of regents was appointed in 1856, but nothing was done. The 
arrival in California in 1859 of that scholarly man, Dr. George 
Burrowes, of large experience as an educator, and the return of 
the Rev. Albert Williams, a pioneer of 1849, made possible 
and led to the opening of the institution that year as a ““Gram- 
mar School’. The project was taken up soon after their ar- 
rival, at the annual meeting of the synod, and a part of the 
resolutions which were adopted read: ‘“That it is deemed 
expedient that a Grammar School be now established under the 
supervision and patronage of this synod in connection with the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. . . That a board of re- 
gents be appointed, as was done by your reverend body in 
1856.”’ The school was opened in the basement of Calvary 
Church late in 1859. The building on the corner of Stockton 
and Geary was ready for use late in January, 1861, and was 
dedicated on the 5th of February. 

It was at the juncture thus mentioned that the Old School 
Synod put itself by a practically unanimous vote at the head 
of the movement, initiated by Dr. Scott, to build up an edu- 
cational institution under the control of the denomination. Fred- 
erick Billings, a member of the First Presbyterian Church, was 
elected a trustee without his knowledge. In a letter which was 
published a few days later in the Alta California, Mr. Billings 
stated: “I am sure that more than one member of the synod 
must have known my uniform and decided opposition to any 
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separation of the Old School Presbyterian from the Protestant 
Christian denominations who have united in the great work of 
rearing in this state a college of the highest order, consecrated 
to liberal and Christian learning.” The evening after the 
synod adjourned Dr. Anderson went to a meeting which was 
being held in San Francisco in the interests of the College of 
California and publicly identified himself with that enterprise. 
His words in part were: “I came to this coast believing in the 
ecclesiastical control of colleges. At the first meeting of our 
synod that I attended we appointed a board of regents. We 
cast about to see what could be done, but could do nothing. 
Two or three years have satisfied me that as a denomination 
we could do nothing—could not build a college; we might, 
indeed, make a picayune college. . . I have come to the 
conclusion that the true idea for building a college in Califor- 
nia is to unite. This, I have no doubt, is the basis for a suc- 
cessful work. I have had experience in colleges. It is im- 
possible to found a denominational college, under ecclesiastical 
control in this state. All the Protestant denominations must be 
represented, and I am happy to identify myself publicly with 
the College of California. I promise to give it my prayers, 
efforts, and labors.” 


Dr. Scott was a Presbyterian stalwart, a denominationalist 
to the very core; doing that which he called “‘nailing his own 
flag to the mast-head’’, he called all others to do likewise, and 
in his zeal to hold the Old School Presbyterians to the support 
of the denominational institution in the founding of which he 
had been the leader declared that the College of California was 
not doing this, that it was sailing under false colors. 

Dr. Scott was not always correct in his declarations con- 
cerning the College. The following from his monthly, “‘The 
Expositor’, in February, 1861, is pretty accurate as to the 
facts, although it will not convey just the right impression con- 
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cerning the College of California—needing some comment: “‘Jt 
appears that there are now twenty-three trustees, of whom it 
is believed that all except five or six have been born and brought 
up either Congregationalists or New School Presbyterians — 
chiefly Congregationalists. The Rev. Dr. Anderson is the 
only Old School Presbyterian minister who has turned his back 
upon his own church by giving his name to the basis of this 
institution; and he, though one of the last trustees elected, is 
the president of the board. The only other Old School names 
_ we can find among the trustees are two officers of Dr. Ander- 
son’s church, both of whom were born and educated Congre- 
gationalists.’” Asking ““What then is the origin of this institu- 
tion?’’ Dr. Scott made answer as follows: “‘It is with the New 
School and the Congregationalists.’” Continuing with question 
and answer Dr. Scott’s further words were: ““Who have chief- 
ly managed it for these ten years, or up to the present moment ? 
The same! What ecclesiastical bodies have entertained res- 
olutions in its favor? None but Congregational and New 
School — and chiefly the Congregational Associations of Cal- 
ifornia. Who are the majority of the trustees? Gentlemen 
born and brought up in the same churches. Who are the chief 
professors? Alumni of Yale College. What is the fashion, 
color and shape of the College? Its professors and friends 
frequently boast that it is to be ‘the Yale of the Pacific.” And 
is not Yale essentially a denomination], Congregational insti- 
tution? Are not the teachers, agents, professors, and patrons, 
and contributing friends of the institution at Oakland chiefly 
connected with the New School and Congregational churches? 
Are not almost all the letters which have been published in 
favor of the school from New England men who are them- 
selves connected with Congregational institutions, or from such 
as are known to be high church sectarians >”’ 


The foregoing shows pretty accurately who and what had 
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the most to do in the upbuilding of the College of California. 
But, the organic basis which was framed and published in 
1859, in accordance with the working plan from the time the 
College was chartered in 1855, and which governed in the 
election of trustees read: ‘“‘A majority of them shall always 
be members of evangelical Christian churches; but not more 
than one-fourth of the actual members be of the same denom- 
ination.” 


Episcopalians, Baptists and Unitarians were trustees then 
and had been for some time. [here were some who were not 
members of any church. General John C. Fremont was a 
trustee in 1860, ’61 and ’62. Thomas Starr King, not the 
first Unitarian on the board, was elected in 1862. 


None should conclude from the foregoing that the College 
of California did not thereafter have support to some extent 
among the Old School Presbyterians. But from the time the 
ecclesiastical force was concentrated on the strictly Presby- 
terian institution, City College, those who aided the College of 
California were held by Dr. Scott and other leaders to have 
turned their backs on their Church. — 


In a private memorandum book, left by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
ley, who as acting president of the College of California was 
also its financial manager and money-raiser, it is stated that the 
donors to the College of California numbered 139. Of this 
number he stated that 57 were Congregationalists; 34, Pres- 
byterians; 20 Unitarians; 14 Episcopalians; 4, Baptists. 

In addition to these individual contributors there were a few 
contributions by churches. These were by the Congregational 
churches in San Francisco, Sacramento, Grass Valley, Nevada 
City, Shasta, Mokelumne Hill, Rough and Ready, George- 
town; and the Presbyterian churches at Marysville and Cen- 
terville. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PRESBYTERIAN RELATION To MILLs COLLEGE 
AND First PusBiic SCHOOLS 


MILLs COLLEGE 


There is, on the part of the writer of this history, excessive 
Presbyterian claim concerning Mills College. The words are: 
“The College, though founded by Presbyterians and for most 
of its history conducted under Presbyterian auspices, has nev2r 
been strictly denominational.”’ 


In no sense has Mills College ever been denominational. Nor 
has it for most of its history been conducted under Presby erian 
auspices. For its origin, it goes back to the pioneer undenom- 
inational seminary established at Benicia in 1852, which Dr. 
Cyrus T. Mills purchased of Miss Mary Atkins in 1865. 
Founded without any denominational connection, this seminary 
im 1854 came into the possession of Miss Atkins—said to be 
an Oberlin College graduate. A few years after Dr. and Mrs. 
Mills had moved the seminary to the present Mills College loca: 
tion, they deeded the property to a self-perpetuating undenom- 
inational board of trustees—with the hope that the people of 
California would cooperate to build it up into such a Pacific 
Coast institution as Mt. Holyoke was on the Atlantic Coast— 
where Mrs. Mills had been educated, under Mary Lyon, and 
with whom she had been associated as a teacher. According 
to the terms of the gift the school was to be Christian but not 
sectarian; the trustees were to be so selected that they would 
represent at all times the different denominations—two-thirds 
members of evangelical churches, and not more than one-third 
members of any one denomination. All the teachers were to be 
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Christian in principle and life. At that time, 1877, the insti- 
tution was chartered as Mills Seminary—not in 1865, as this 
history states. In 1885 it was chartered as Mills College, and 
has been conducted always according to the terms of the trust. 
The reasoning in this history which places Mills College under 
Presbyterian auspices, carried to its logical conclusion, would 
label it as having been some of the time under Unitarian aus- 
pices—though it never has been. 


First FREE PuBiic SCHOOL 


The author of this history questions the accuracy of John 
Swett’s statement in his “‘History of the Public School System 
in California’”’,—that the first free public school in the state 
was the one established in San Francisco in 1849 by John C. 
Pelton, a Baptist layman, and adopted by the town council the 
8th of April, 1850; also in that connection is questioned the 
statement by Mr. Swett that the school taught by the Rev. 
Albert Williams at an earlier date was a private school. There 
was never at any time any serious question as to whether the 
school taught by Mr. Williams was a private school, although 
after petition by him the town council voted some aid to sup- 
plement his tuition fees. The private school conducted at an 
eaerlier date by Mr. Thomas Douglas had supplementary aid 
also. The question in dispute has been whether John C. Pel- 
ton or Thomas Nevins—at a later date—was entitled to the 
honor of having established the first free public school in San 
Francisco and accordingly in the state. In 1865 the Rev. 
Albert Williams and a few others gave testimony in favor of 
Mr. Nevins. However, both at that time and at other times, 
the claims of Mr. Pelton were fully established. 


Devoted to the free public school system, as it had been es- 
tablished in New England at an early date by the Pilgrims 
and Puritans, Mr. Pelton came to California in 1849 hoping 
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to have part in laying here the foundations of that beneficent 
system. He came by the long voyage around Cape Horn, hav- 
ing with him in his cabin a chest filled with school books and 
maps; and lashed to a mast was a school bell which he had 
secured in Boston which bore the inscription: ‘‘Donated to the 
First Grammar School of San Francisco.”” His last money on 
arrival, $1.50, he paid to get his few belongings landed on the 
sandy beach. A kind-hearted landlord, able to read character, 
gave him and his family lodging without payment in advance. 
He labored at hard dangerous work most fortunately until he 
had accumulated a little money, and then going to the Rev. 
O. C. Wheeler, the pastor of the Baptist Church, he said: “‘If 
you will let me have the use of your church without rent, I will 
open a free public school in it.’” Accordingly, late in 1849, 
by this New England-educated layman was opened in the base- 
ment of the Baptist church of San Francisco the first free pub- 
lic school in the state.* The Rev. O. C. Wheeler has written 
concerning this: ““Ihe expenses were borne entirely by the 
teacher and a few members of the church.”” Determined that 
San Francisco should have firmly established at an early date 
in her history a free public school, Mr. Pelton petitioned the 
town council to that end, and soon the foundations of the ben- 
eficent public school system began to be laid in California. No 
pioneer minister ever did anything for education comparable 
with that which this devoted layman did. The scrip with 
which the city paid him, after he entered into its employment 
as a teacher, so depreciated that in the conduct of that first 
school he lost all his small savings. But he had part later in 
the framing of our school laws and getting our public school 
system started on its way. 


*__All other and earlier schools had tuition fees wholly or in part. For 
the one in Monterey (see page 14) there was, by Messrs. Larkin, Little 
and Green, a guaranty of $200 a month to the teacher; and tuition was 
charged all who were able to pay. 
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